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The Most Delicious 24 the Purest! 


OWNEY’S COCOA is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely | 
a natural product; no “treatment ” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. 
© flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or coloring matter — nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of the 

choicest Cocoa beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (3 Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, [IASS. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Good Housekeeping for November 


p JILL be a superb Thanksgiving number, with a 

special cover, lithographed in six colors—one 
of the most beautiful magazine covers ever pro- 
duced—-showing a Thanksgiving scene at Ply- 

mouth in 1621. 

The stories of notable Thanksgiving days in their 

own history, with bills of fare and recipes, will be told by 

these noted teachers of cookery and domestic science: 


Marion Harland Gesine Lemcke. 
A Swiss Thanksgiving. First Thanksgiving After Reaching America. 
Mrs Emma P. Ewing Christine Terhune Herrick 
Thanksgiving, Old and New. : Thanksgiving in an Apartment. 


Minor Comforts of the Guest Room, a practical, 
suggestive, clever article by Anne Warner, with illustra- 
tions made from photographs. 

Our Boys and Their Companions, a helpful and 
charming talk, by Marcarer E, Sancsrer. 

Hardwood Floors and Their Treatment, by Octave 
"THANET. 

A Charming Tale of the Tlisskisiving Season. 

A Seventeenth Century New England Kitchen; 
illustrated from photographs. 

Thanksgiving Bills of Fare and Original Recipes from 
the best of home cooks in all parts of America. 

: The Home Life of a Cooking Teacher, an inter- 
view with Miss Fannie M. Farmer; with illustrations. 

! November Breakfasts, pages for the children, novel 
' poems, the usual departments; all profusely illustrated. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE ~ 


UP-TO-DATE 


* NEW PLATES 
* NEW MAPS Six Imperial Volumes 


O other work has so fully met the claims of its publishers, or merited the approbation 
N received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’s STORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point of view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in 
specific quotation and distinct reference. 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in 
no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- 
and Cross-Reference is unique. 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and 


peo en | history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work Experienced 


now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, 

but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. Solicitors 
The volumes will embrace many new maps made ex meaty Sax. this work, namely : Asia 

and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the 


r Republics, Central Amer- 
ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. ‘ Employed 


he Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China 
will have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will, never be surpassed. 
Write for sample pages and full information. 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE MOST POPULAR 


Pp haraoh’s Horses PICTURE EVER 


.. PAINTED.. 


PRESENTED 
TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER 


To introduce Good Housekeeping 
into new homes and induce prompt 
renewals, we will send this beautiful 
picture FREE and postpaid to anyone 
sending at once, or within 15 days, 
the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s 
subscription. If you will send us 
ONE NEW subscription with your 
own, as.per terms above, we will send 


you as a reward an extra copy of the 


picture and the Cabinet Cook Bock. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 
New York, 52 Lafayette Place SPRINGFIELD, MASS Chicago, Ill, 204 Dearborn St 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexegrine. 
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IN THE 


Free New England Cooking 
School . 
h O la rs h l p Of the 


The course in Cookery and Domestic Science will open with the new term of 
The New England Cooking School at Springfield, Mass, on 
October 1, 1901 


It is the intention of the Good Housekeeping Institute to fit a number of young women to take 
charge of Cooking Schools and Institutes to be formed in various parts of the country. A new, useful, 
inspiring, highly honored and lucrative profession for girls in their own realm. This is a rare 
opportunity, 

For particulars address 


The Good Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 
204 Dearborn Street ; 52 Lafayette Place 


We want at least one good agent at eve 

Agents Wante postoffice to solicit to 
HousEKEEPING. This is a rare oppor- 
tunity for ladies out of employment who wish to engage in profitable work 
through the Autumn months. It requires no particular talent or experience 
to secure subscriptions for such a popular, well-known magazine as Goop 
HousEKEEPING, and anyone can get up a good-sized club with little effort. 
If you can canvass all of the time or part of the time, and would make money 
easily and quickly, write us at once for terms and particulars. 


Address THE PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK ; SPRINGFIELD, MASS CHICAGO, ILL 
52 Lafayette Place 204 Dearborn St 
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GUOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A WORD TO 
HOUSEKEEPERS 


a Concerning the Century Cook Book, Marion Har- * 
land has said, “I have spent a couple of hours with it =" 
this morning, and | lay it aside reluctantly, for I find it 
simply fascinating. All the recipes I have sead are 

ot admirable in themselves and so sharply expressed that 
the tyro in the culinary art, although a fool, need not 
err therein. 

“The writer and the Century Company are to be 
congratulated. The book has taken an honorable place 
et upon my shelf of housewifely helps.” 


THE CENTURY 
COOK BOOK 


rare S On every hand the book has been declared the most 


complete of its kind ever published. It covers every 


point in cookery. Its recipes embrace all dishes that 
will be called for on state occasions, as well as those for 


everyday meals in the ordinary household. 
“The illustrations,” says the New York World, “are 
oY of special value, for they serve as diagrams to make clear 
to the mistress and servants alike what the mistress wants.” 
Six hundred pages of the very best and most practi- 
cal recipes known, with photographs of the dishes de- 
scribed. Price, $2.00. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
| Union Square, N. Y. 
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African Nights 
Entertainment 


Most Fascinating Book of the Age 


HE “African Nights Entertainment,” by A. J. Dawson, is a 
series of stories, fifteen in number, dealing with the fascinating 
country of Morocco, that Morocco which he says has nothing 
to do with the East or the West, which carefully cherishes its 

own barbarism and 1s politically unassailable in the support it derives 
from the conflicting rivalries of European nations. The land is in- 
tensely Eastern, more Biblical than anything west of Damascus. In 
these stories we have graphic and vivid pictures of the country and its 
mixing peoples, setting forth in strong lines its fatalism, its despotism 
and its vivid coloring of Orientalism. Mr. Dawson possesses great 
power in delineating strange and powerful passions of human nature, 
and has made the most of his opportunities, giving to these stories 
a value much higher than mere means of entertainment for leisure 
moments. Written under the spell of mysticism that dominates the 
Moorish mind, the book is totally different from any other. 

The regular price of this book, which contains 350 pages, is $1.50, 
but we have arranged for a special edition in paper covers which we 
offer for a limited time as per following terms. 


PRESENTED TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


O introduce Goop HOUSEKEEPING into new homes and induce 
prompt renewals, we will send this most interesting book free 
and postpaid, to ——— sending at once, or within fifteen days, 

the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. Remit by Money 
Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter. 


The Puetps PuscisHinc Co, Publishers 


New York SPR) NGFIELD, MASS Chicago, 
52 Lafayette Place 204 Dearborn St 


African Nights 
Entertai 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
MEANS HOMEKEEPING 


° Few Things Add More to the Attractiveness 
of the Home Than 


GOOD BOOKS LIKE THESE: 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT anrtnony nore 


The difference of twelve days between the English and Russian calendars has furnished 
a basis for a unique plot and most interesting complications, which hurry the reader on to 
the end in search of the satisfactory solution which awaits him. nt Hope has once 
more displayed his wonderful versatility. 12mo, $1.50 


THE WESTERNERS STEWART WHITE 


A mining story of the Black Hills in a most satiate 4c decade. The book abounds in 
excitement, beauty, pathos and humor. . 12mo, $1.50 


sd JACK RACER HENRY SOMERVILLE 


The character who gives this breezy name to the novel is a refreshing, imperturbable 
chap, just the fellow to win hearts every day in the week. The story itself depicts life in a 
typical small town of the west, and is as bright and genial as the name. 12mo, $1.50 


BY BREAD ALONE ..«. rricoman 


The author has chosen a great theme, the life of the steel workers, and has used to the 
fullest the wealth of color and the opportunities for bold delineation which it offers. It 
is a story of love and adventure, with a most modern Setting. : ‘ I2mo, $1.50 


IRISH PASTORALS 


_ Sketches of the Irish peasantry, depicting within a life more strenuous than we can real- 
ent ize abundant elements of keen native wit and — nature. The book will give Americans 
a new conception of Irish pastoral life. . 3 > 12mo, $1.50 


EVERY ONE HIS OWN way « EDITH WYATT 


A collection of short stories of common people. “Such a book cannot have too large 
a circulation. I have read it twice, and parts of it three times.”—Joel Chandler Harris. 
“Such clever characterization I have not seen in years.”—John Burroughs. 12mo, $1.50 


— Of Especial Interest to Housekeepers ‘te 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ETIQUETTE THE AMERICAN SALAD BOOK 


A book of manners for everyday use By Maximilian De Loup 
“ ” 
By Emily Holt To search the secrets of a salad 


It contains 317 recipes and is the most 
It tells everything about every kind of | .omplete, original and useful collection 


social usage and observance. ever brought together. 
Second Edition, 12mo, $2.00 ; Second Edition, 12mo, $1.00 
|||] McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO, New York 
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RUBIFOAM not only thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth, but on account of its antiseptic qualities 
prevents decay. Deliciously flavored, Put up by 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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‘‘«Goop HOUSEKEEPING ’’ BEEF CHART 


Copyright, 1901, by the Phelps Publishing © 
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Goop HouUSsEKEEPING 


Conducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household 


Nog 
WHOLE No 276 


OCTOBER, Igo 


OnE DOLLAR A YEAR 
Ten Cents A Copy 


F all animals used 
as food for man, 
beef stands first, 
both in point of 
consumption and in 
respect of nutritive 
qualities. Meat 
from an ox four 
or five years old is 
considered the best. It varies, however, 
greatly in quality according to the part 
of the animal used. Beef is divided into 
quarters, and each quarter into pieces. 
The pieces from the fore quarter are 
named, in the vicinity of New York, the 
neck, the beef jowl, brisket, cross ribs, 
shin, chuck ribs, six prime ribs, plate 
and navel. Some of these names vary 
slightly in different parts of the United 
States. 

In Europe many savory dishes are pre- 
pared from the head and jowl. but they 
are as a rule not used by families in 
America. 

The name brisket is applied to the part 
adjoining the cross rib and the neck. If 
the beef be of good quality, the brisket 
makes an economical boil, the meat being 
juicy and interlarded with fat. It has an 
excellent flavor. It is also used for 
braised and corned beef. The brisket is 
also fine when smoked, then boiled and 
served with vegetables or cut up cold. 


Different Cuts of Beef 


By Mapame Gestne Lemcke, Principal of the Greater New York Cooking Schools 


Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co 


To prepare the brisket for smoking, first 
the meat should be pricked all over with 
a skewer, and half an ounce of saltpeter 
should be rubbed all over the meat ; then 
it should be placed in a wooden tub on a 
bed of salt and covered all over with salt. 
A board with a weight is laid on top of 
the meat. The meat is turned once in 
every three days. After two weeks the 
brisket is ready to be smoked. 

The neck is used mostly for broths and 
soup stock ; it may also be used for stews, 
but it is rather tough and stringy. Many 
claim that the sticking piece (where the 
animal was stabbed) is the best for 
broths, as it contains the most blood. 

The name chuck ribs is applied to the 
seven ribs adjoining the neck. They 
are used for chuck steaks, pot roast, sour 
roast, stew, ragout and Hungarian gou- 
lash. But they may also be roasted, if 
the meat on the skin side is cut off about 
two inches wide. The remaining meat is 
very tender. If the ribs are removed and 
the meat tied into a round shape it makes 
a most tender and delicious roast beef. 
The meat which was cut off is nice to be 
used for beef stew or sour ragout. The 
remaining six ribs are called the prime 
ribs. They are divided into three cuts, 
the first, second and third. The first and 
second cuts are considered the best. The 
prime ribs are used for roast beef. 
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The plate (called in some parts of the 
United States the Rattel rand) is cut from 
the ribs, four to six inches deep, and is 
used for boiling and for corned beef. It 
is juicy and marbleized with fat. The 
cross rib, adjoining the neck and brisket 
(called in some parts the shoulder) is 
used for pot roast, braised beef and sour 
roast. The navel and the shin are used 
for soup stock. 

The hind quarter is also divided into 
pieces, called the short loin, the sirloin 
or the hip, the butt, also called the vein, 
the fillet, the rump, the round, tail, leg 
and horseshoe. The latter is called in 
some states the poorer part of the ‘round. 
The loin is generally cut up for sirloin, 
porterhouse and Delmonico steaks, also 
called short steaks. The Delmonico steaks 
are cut from that part of the loin adjoin- 
ing the prime ribs. This part has no 
tenderloin. The steaks that are cut next 
to these are called porterhouse steaks ; 
they contain the tenderloin. The steaks’ 
that are cut from the loin next the por- 
terhouse are called sirloin or flat bone 
steak; this part also contains tenderloin. 

The fillet or tenderloin is found inside 
of the short loin in the hollow formed 
under the spinal bone. In order to re- 
move this, detach the fillet from the 
spinal bone of a middle short loin by fol- 
lowing the bone with the knife, then dis- 
place it from the flat bone and from the 
spinal bone, scraping it off so that no 
meat remains on the bone. Then remove 
all fat and nerves and the hard skin 
which covers the tenderloin. The fillet 
or tenderloin is the tenderest and choicest 
part of the whole beef; it is prepared in 
a variety of ways. If cooked whole it is 
generally larded and roasted thirty-five 
to forty-five minutes in a hot oven. It 
is served in a variety of sauces and vege- 
tables. It is generally named after the 
sauce it is served with, or after the gar- 
nishing, like fillet of beef a la d’Orleans, 
a la princess, etc. 

Chateaubriand is the name given to the 
piece cut from the middle of a large fillet. 
It should be one and one-half inches thick 


and weigh about one and a quarter 
pounds, and flatten down to one and a 
quarter inches. It is always broiled and 
served with maitre d’hotel butter. Next 
to the Chateaubriand, tenderloin steaks 
are cut from each side of the fillet and 
weigh about ten ounces each. They are 
also served broiled. The remaining fillet 
is cut. in slices and these are called 
mignons, noisettes, tournedos and grena- 
dins, named after the style in which they 
are cut, prepared and served. The trim- 
mings and ends are ground up and used 
for Salisbury steak. The remaining loin 
from which the fillet has been removed 
may be either cut up for steaks or freed 
from bone and fat, cut in suitable pieces, 
rolled up, tied firmly with strings, and 
either roasted or braised, and may be 
served in a variety of ways with all kinds 
of vegetables. It may also be cooked in 
casseroles with vegetables. 


The thick flank is nice boiled and 
served with tomato, horse-radish or onion 
sauce. It is also nice potted or stewed. 
The inside flank may be covered with 
forcemeat rolled up and potted or braised. 
A large variety of inexpensive, palatable 
dishes may be prepared from the flank. 
The rump of beef is on the exterior side 
of the spine at the lower extremity. It 
commences where the loin ends and ends 
at the beginning of the tail. The rump 
is one of the most delicate parts of the 
hind quarter. It is excellent for boiling, 
braising, corned beef and pot roast. The 
butt, also called the lower sirloin or the 
vein, is used for pot roast, beef a la mode, 
braised beef, spiced beef ard sour roast. 


The round is known as the upper and 
lower round. The upper is used for round 
steak, the lower is mostly used for beef 
tea, chopped beef, hamburg steak, mock 
hare, meat puddings and pies. The 
horseshoe may be boiled, braised or used 
as pot roast. The hind leg is always used 
for soup stock and the tail is used for 
oxtail soup, stewed and braised oxtails. 
The inner organs of beef are also used 
and converted into a variety of savory 
dishes. 
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In the accompanying chart, the frontis- 
piece of this issue, is shown a side of beef 
in its natural colors, with the relative 
positions of the shin, round, sirloin and 
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ribs; also these parts as seen separately, 
for easy recognition by the housekeeper 
in her marketing, for the use of teachers 
and students of cookery. 


RS PATTERSON was a puzzle to 

all her friends. Although her 
house was well ordered and handsomely 
furnished, her social tact remarkable and 
her manners gracious, her wardrobe was 
a wonder. When she came to town a 
bride, her trousseau had been charming, 
but in the light of later developments her 
friends decided that her wedding clothes 
must have been the selection of someone 
with very different taste from hers. It 
was not long before Mrs Patterson began 
to appear in gowns of enormous plaid, 
of vivid coloring, with splendid flowers 
splashed over them, or stripes which 
might have been donned by the Cardiff 
giant, but not her plump little self. Mrs 
Tracy, the minister’s wife, ventured to 
suggest that the possessor of a short, 
well-rounded figure looked her best in 
fine sttipes or plain goods. Mrs Patter- 
son froze her with a look, and it was the 
last attempt among her friends to broach 
the subject. 

Then Aunt Manda arrived. She was 
Edward Patterson’s aunt—almost his 
mother, for she had taken him to bring 
up in his early boyhood, and her interest 
in the new home was a very cordial one. 
She was wealthy, and as her will was 
made out in her nephew’s favor, one 
might have suspected a reasori for a cor- 
dial welcome, yet uppermost was a genu- 
ine love and respect for the handsome, 
elderly aunt. 


POOR PAT TERIOR 


By Susie Boucneure WiGHT. 


When the 7.30 train rolled into New- 
ton one evening, Aunt Manda was ac- 
corded a very affectionate reception from 
her nephew and niece. She had been 
traveling in Europe and had not seen Mrs 
Patterson since she said good-by when 
the young couple started on their honey- 
moon. 

“Helen, my dear!” cried Miss Manda, 
fervently, and in one fleeting glance she 
eyed the young wife from hat to shoes. 
There was curiosity, astonishment, regret 
in the swift survey, and little Mrs Pat- 
terson flushed hotly. She realized that 
Miss Manda did not approve of her as 
heartily as she had done three years ago. 
Once or twice she felt the same inquiring 
glance when Miss Manda gazed over her 
glasses. Ned and his aunt were talking 
earnestly, and she only turned occasion- 
ally to Helen during their drive through 
the town. 

“Bless my soul!” said the aunt, medi- 
tatively, after reaching the house. “I 
hardly knew the girl. Why, once I actu- 
ally thought her pretty ; a trifle too plump, 
perhaps, but in her delicate white wed- 
ding gown, I heard some folks call her 
‘a vision.’ It is a word effusive people 
save for brides, only Helen was pretty. 
And now—gracious! in that shirt waist, 
with its wide crimson and green stripes 
and that green skirt trimmed with black 
serpents and the green and purple and 
pink on her white hat, she is positively 
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a spectacle! If I had a cook who dressed 
like that I’d discharge her, upon my word 
| would! And then the purple and green 
parasol! Dear me! I could not have 
believed it if I had been told.” 

Miss Manda could scarcely repress an 
exclamation of astonishment when she 
came down to dinner. Her niece wore 
a glistening gown of salmon pink silk 
with an enormous applique pattern of 
black lace. There were bands of pink 
roses for shoulder straps; a gem-pointed 
aigret glittered and nodded in her dark 
hair. 

“Ned asked me to dress a little more 
for dinner to-night than usual,” said the 
young wife. “I told him I didn’t think 
you would expect it, but he insisted.” 
‘There was a flush on her cheeks and her 
voice trembled. 

Miss Manda was wondering what to 
say when Ned walked in, greeting the 
two women in his hearty fashion. He 
wore an immaculate evening suit which 
contrasted oddly with his wife’s costume. 
The table was perfect in its appointments. 
Miss Manda had expected to eat off gor- 
geously decorated china and gaze on a 
mass of flowers set in the midst of a 
gayly embroidered centerpiece, but the 
service was in as delicate taste as even 
her critical eye demanded. 

“T can’t understand it,” she thought 
during a pause in the dinner; “if Helen 
dressed as she sets her table and’ deco- 
rates her house one could not find a flaw. 
I can’t imagine how Ned allows her to 
make such a guy of herself.” 

For a few days Miss Manda’s observa- 
tion dealt constantly with her niece and 
her extraordinary clothes. She seemed 
to have an unlimited wardrobe, and she 
changed her gowns three or four times 
a day as if in despair of finding some- 
thing that would prove becoming. Every 
change was for the worse, and Miss 
Manda groaned inwardly at the sight 
of the plump figure ready to accompany 
her for a drive or a walk, arrayed in vivid 
purple, crimson or apple green or some 
startling stripe or figure. 


One evening when they sat on the 
shady piazza Miss Manda was preparing 
to put into words a tactful speech on the 


subject of less obtrusive garb. She did 


not commence her talk, for Ned came 
springing up the steps on his return from 
the day’s business in the city. He tossed 
with a laugh a long paper parcel into 
his wife’s lap. 

“There, little woman,” he cried, gayly, 
“you need a new evening gown sadly; 
get that made up. The sight of it will 
make you open your eyes. It is simply 
the swellest thing of the season.” 


WZ 


““ MRS PATTERSON BEGAN TO APPEAR IN GOWNS OF 
ENORMOUS PLAID” 


Miss Manda gazed curiously at her 
niece. She had seen a flush, not of de- 
light, creep into the little woman’s cheeks 
and she watched her bite her lips nerv- 
ously while she tugged at the string. 
Miss Manda caught her breath when the 
parcel was opened and a roll of change- 
able green and yellow silk strewn with 
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purple pansies flung itself shimmering 
over the piazza floor. Mrs Patterson’s 
exclamation of surprise was genuine 
enough to satisfy her husband, but over 
the top of her glasses Miss Manda saw 
a tear roll down the rosy cheeks. 

“She’s an extravagantly grateful little 
woman, that wife of mine,” said Ned, 
laughingly, while he watched her carry 
the parcel into the house; “actually she 
sheds a tear over a new gown occasion- 
ally.” 

“T should think she would,” said Miss 
Manda; “I certainly never saw anything 
so magnificent.” 

“I can find nothing too good for 
Helen,” said the young man, tenderly, 
and he blew a wreath of smoke rings 
from his cigar. 

Miss Manda went upstairs slowly. She 
had changed her mind about the lecture 
she would deliver. Helen’s door was 
half open. She heard a stifled sob as 
she passed. She opened the door and 
stood holding the handle. Helen had 
not heard her. The roll of . pansy- 
splashed silk was tossed on the bed and 
its Owner sat gazing out the window. 
She was now a pathetic figure to Miss 
Manda instead of a grotesque one, for 
the old lady thought she had seldom seen 
anything more extraordinary than Helen’s 
afternoon gown of yellow muslin adorned 
with blue butterflies. She crossed the 
room with noiseless feet and laid a hand 
on her shoulder. 

“You dear, stupid little martyr,” she 
said, gently, “I feel like reading Ned a 
terrible lecture.” 

Helen sprang up and caught her hands 
between her own and looked appealingly 
at her from tearful eves. “Don’t, dear 
Aunt Manda!” she pleaded; “don’t; he 
would be so hurt and I—I—am growing 
accustomed to it. I really shan’t mind 
after a while. Ned is so good to me and 
I do love him so dearly.” 

“You must,” said Miss Manda, dryly; 
“but here, come into my room and wipe 
your face; Ned’s coming upstairs. We 
will defer his lesson till to-morrow at 
least.” 
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Next morning Miss Manda and her 
niece had a long talk. Occasionally the 
old lady took off her glasses and wiped 
a dewiness from them. The situation 
began to take the form of a small but 
veritable tragedy. 

Next morning when Mr Patterson said 
good-by and ran for his car, Miss Manda 
ushered Helen into her room and took 
up the subject that both had at heart. 

“Now,” said the spinster, peremptorily, 
“T want to hear all about Ned’s crazy 
notions on dress. Don’t try to shield 
him in the least.” 

“He’s the best husband in the world!” 
cried the young wife. 

“T haven't a doubt of it,” acquiesced his 
aunt, “only he doesn’t do credit to my 
training so far as good taste is concerned. 
Now tell me all about it.” 

“It began while we were on our honey- 
moon. We came through New York on 
our way home and Ned insisted on buy- 
ing me a new hat. I had four hats and 
1 didn’t want another, but he would get 
it. Aunt Manda, if I could have found 
the milliner who sold him that hat I really 
think I should have given her a piece 
of my mind! She told him it was the 
swellest thing imported from Paris, and 
all that sort of thing. It was made of 
purple tulle, and had long white plumes 
and bunches of grapes and pink poppies 
and a gold buckle and pink aigrets. It 
must have cost a lot of money; there was 
enough on it to trim three hats. One 
night I got caught in the rain and it was 
ruined. I felt happy—till the next one 
Ned bought ; that was worse.” 

“Doesn’t he give you money to buy 
your own clothes ?” 

The young wife clutched her fingers 
nervously, and was silent for some sec- 
onds. “I haven’t the heart to tell him 
I’m a guy; he loves to buy things for me. 
He is so proud of his selections. No; 
he doesn’t give me the money.” 

“Men are such fools!” The aunt’s foot 
tapped the floor impatiently. 

“The worst of it is Ned spends so much 
money on me. He buys fans, jewelry, 
cloaks, furs, shoes and even stockings, 
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twice as many as I can wear, and every- 
thing is like this!’ She thrust out a 
small foot shod in purple clocked stock- 
ings and bead-embroidered slippers. 

Miss Manda took half a dozen rapid 
strides up and down the room. “I'll take 
Ned in hand myself, Helen; I haven't 
managed him all his life for nothing.” 

“Don’t hurt his feelings!” pleaded 
Helen. 

“T shan’t. My old black mammy used 
to say, ‘Thar’s more ways of killin’ a dog 
besides chokin’ him with butter’ ” 

Miss Manda bided her time. A week 
later she invited the young coupie to go 
for a few days to the Shirley at East 
Beach. On Friday she did a morning’s 
shopping. The little wife had a vague 
suspicion that some queer scheme was 
afoot. That night Miss Manda sug- 
gested to her niece that Ned should wear 
a linen suit for traveling. “It is going to 
be a hot three hours’ journey,” she said, 
“and he will find it a comfortable way to 
dress. See to it that he takes that suit 
along.” Helen acquiesced. 

“Helen looks tired,” said Miss Manda, 
when she caught Ned alone; “you had 
better let me pack your dress suit case. 
I don’t suppose my boy will refuse his 
aunt’s help.” 

Ned laughed. “I’m afraid I stand as 
badly in need of a valet as I ever did.” 

An hour later Ned had his dress suit 
case and clothes on his aunt’s bed. If 
he made terrible blunders in choosing his 
wife’s wardrobe, he knew well what 
suited himself, and Miss Manda stood 
smiling over the fine gray suit, the shirts 
of modest pattern and the natty ties. 

The journey was hot, the cars were 
dusty and as Ned caught sight of his 
grimy face in a mirror as they prepared 
to step off at East Beach he made a 
grimace. 

“Tt was a dirty ride,” said his aunt; 
“T’ll be glad to get into clean clothes 
myself. Here’s the key of your dress 
suit case.” 

Helen stood before a mirror in her 
room at the hotel gazing wistfully at the 
reflection of a sky blue waist, whose in- 


tensity she was trying to tone by a creamy 
lace collar, when she heard an exclama- 
tion that made her jump. Ned was not 
a swearing man, but there came a sudden 
burst of explosive language from the tiny 
dressing room. She dropped her lace 
collar and ran to him. 

“What is it, Ned?” 

“That’s what I want to know! Whose 
in thunder is it?” He stood holding a 
pair of trousers of green and purple plaid. 
There was a coat thaf matched and a 
crimson and yellow vest lay on the floor. 
In the case Helen caught a glimpse of 
pink ‘shirts, purple and yellow striped 
socks, ties of scarlet, St Patrick’s day 
green and vivid blue. 

“T’ve got hold of some horse jockey’s 
wardrobe,” he growled, and he turned 
the case over. There was the name, “E. 
Patterson, Newton,” on the end of the 
case. A note with his own name on it 
stared at him. It was pinned to a four- 
in-hand of orange hue. He tore it open 
and read: 


My Dear Boy: 


I hope you will enjoy the little surprise I 
-have planned for you. It is the first time I 
ever tried to select a gentleman’s wardrobe, but 
I was fortunate enough to find such designs 
and colors as I know you will like. 


Aunt MAnpa. 


Helen did not say a word. Ned was 
paralyzed with astonishment, and she 
could not have steeled her heart to teach 
her husband such a lesson as this. Ned 
scrambled into his wrinkled linen trou- 
sers when his aunt knocked at the door. 
She was smiling serenely. “What! Not 
dressed yet? I’m all ready for a walk on 
the beach before dinner.” Ned’s face 
was a thunder cloud. 

“My dear boy, didn’t you like niy little 
surprise ?”’ she asked. 

“Aunt Manda, did you ever see me 
wear such clothes as these?” He pointed 
angrily at the flaming-colored wardrobe 
scattered on the dressing room floor. 
“Everything there is as loud as one of 
Henry Mayer’s sports.” 

“Nothing is as loud as that gown you 
bought for Helen the other day.” 
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“Women like such things,” 
he answered gruffly. 

“Do they?” There was 
stern meaning in Miss Man- 
da’s voice. 

“Well, it is different, any- 
way. What do you know. about 
selecting men’s clothes ?” 

“As much, Ned, as you 
know about buying things for 
Helen.” 

Ned flushed as ruddy a tint 
as the tie that lay burning on 
the floor like a crimson ser- 
pent. In a flash he had seen 
his own selfishness. 

“Come, Helen,” said Miss 
Manda, pleasantly. “Ned can 
join us on the beach when he 
is ready.” 

Before Mrs Patterson fol- 
lowed her aunt, she turned 
impulsively ‘to. her husband 
and kissed him. He could see 
tears of sympathy in her 
brown eyes. 

The two women sat for an hour watch- 
ing the waves creep lazily up the white 
beach. The sun was going down when 
Ned appeared. He was walking hur- 
tiedly. Before they recognized his face 
Miss Manda knew the plaid trousers. 
There was a gleam of apple green at his 
throat. The soiled and wrinkled linen 
coat was buttoned tight over the terrific 
waistcoat. Miss Manda beamed. 

“Poor boy!” cried Helen. “Aunt 
Manda, it is worse than he deserved!” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the spinster ; “he 
is suffering for only one day; he'll go 
back to town Monday morning, sure, and 
vou have been a martyr for three years.” 


Ned had a large paper bundle under 
his arm. It was carelessly wrapped and 
was slipping from its fastenings. From 
it dangled one leg of the soiled linen suit. 
Ned flung it sulkily on the sand and sat 
down beside them. He laughed bitterly. 

“You're giving me a deuce of a holi- 
day, I must say! I’ve been all over this 
miserable beach searching for a wash- 


MRS PATTERSON 


“ HE’S THE BEST HUSBAND IN THE WORLD” 


woman who would give me a clean suit 
to-morrow morning. I can’t find one; 
they won’t touch it at the hotel, with their 
Saturday night rush. You can’t buy 
anything here but a bathing suit. You'd 
better go to dinner now; I'll sneak up 
there when it grows dark and the dining 
room is empty. To-morrow I'll take my 
meals in my room.” 

Mrs Patterson was a miserable little 
bunch of remorse, but Miss Manda 
marched her inexorably to the dining 
room. The twilight was creeping over 
the sea as they left Ned alone on the 
lonely shore. 

Ned took a very early train on Monday 
morning. He had changed the apple 
green tie for an orange one, and his neck 
was being unmercifully sawed by the high 
collar. His wife walked with him to the 
depot. 

“Helen,” he said, while they strolled 
up and down the platform, “tell Aunt 
Manda I haven’t any grudge against her. 
I did a heap of thinking yesterday in 
that hot room. I watched Aunt Manda 
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march you up and down the board walk. 
That thing you had on made me swear. 
Everybody stopped to look after you. No 
tears, little woman!” 

From a vest pocket he took a roll of 
bills and pulled from it half a dozen 
which he put in his wife’s hand. “I'd 
come home to-day, if I were you, and 
stop over in the city and go shopping. 


Give the clothes you have now to the 
orphanage or the old ladies’ home. I 
notice folks send everything there that 
they don’t need. If you want more than 
that, charge it.” 

“Good-by, Ned, you don’t know how 
I love you.” 

“Good-by, little woman; you're a 
trump to have any love left for me at all.” 


The Ralston Health Club 


Somewhat of Praise, Spiced with a Little Criticism 


By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


BOUT a quarter of a century ago a 
club numbering less than a dozen 
members was formed in Washington, 
District of Columbia, for the promotion 
of health by natural means. The origin 
of this club, which now claims adherents 
from every town and county in the coun- 
try, is described in its book of general 
membership. The founder was “‘an edu- 
cated biologist, knowing the human body 
as a machinist knows his engine.” One 
day a friend of his in apparently perfect 
health dropped dead of heart failure, and 
in the following week two able-bodied 
acquaintances, who would have laughed 
at the idea of ever being sick, were taken 
from life by fatal pneumonia. In quick 
succession followed the deaths of other 
friends from consumption and diphtheria, 
and thus was inevitably raised the ques- 
tion: In the vast majority of cases is not 
sickness preventable, and death, except 
from old age, unnecessary ? 

It is the conviction of the Ralston club 
that by observance of nature’s laws those 
in good health need not be sick, and the 
sick, when not in the last stages of dis- 
ease, can be cured. This is not a new 
discovery. It has been known and prac- 
ticed in all ages of the world. But it is 
a truth that cannot be too frequently 
emphasized, and it is to the credit of the 
Ralston club that since it became active 
in 1889 the patent medicine . trade has 


been decreased by millions of dollars, the 
very act of membership pledging each 
Ralstqnite to use no advertised drugs, 
but only such medicines as may be pre- 
scribed by a reputable physician. The 
attitude of the club towafd disease is not 
that of the medical practitioner, but 
wholly that of an advanced student of 
hygiene and physical culture. The name 
“Ralston” has a curious and rather fan- 
tastic origin. The seven great principles 
of life, according to the researches of the 
earliest members, are, Nature, Oxygen, 
Temperance, Strength, Light, Activity 
and Regime. The transposed initials of 
these pre-eminent qualities form the word 
Ralston, and the true Ralstonite is ex- 
pected to regulate his life with constant 
reference to the importance of these 
guiding principles. To the unbiased out- 
sider it seems a little strange that the 
researches of the four original scientists 
did not lead them to the discovery that 
the first great principle, “Nature,” em- 
bodies all the rest, so that thé Nature 
club or the N club would be logically a 
more appropriate title. If we allow that 
to pass, what are we to think of the 
division of activity and strength into sep- 
arate parts? Strength is the measure and 
result of activity, and there can be no 
strength without activity. The two are 
as inextricably blended as are fresh air 
and oxygen. 
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Evidently the club is not wholly satis- 
fied with this sevenfold division of ruling 
orinciples, as immediately after a disser- 
ation upon their value, in the book of 
reneral membership, we are told that the 
‘four points of health” are vitality, cheer- 
‘ulness, food and exercise. As exercise is 
ut another name for activity, and vitality 
ind cheerfulness are dependent upon the 
onstant use of light and oxygen, it would 
eem that these points of health might 
iave been included in the seven great 
orinciples. 

But the Ralston club books challenge a 
ritical attitude chiefly by the repetition 
of such phrases as “the Ralston idea,” 
‘he “Ralston doctrines of common sense,” 
he “new doctrines of Ralstonism,” “our 
new doctrines are spreading,” etc. What 
is there “new” in the elements enumer- 
ated? Nature, activity, light and oxygen 
are as old as the creation of the world. 
Strength was cultivated before the time 
of Samson, and temperance before the 
days of Noah. Nor is it a new idea that 
ail diseases have natural causes and may 
be cured by natural means. What is 
there to prevent any two or mere indi- 
viduals starting a society by the name of, 
let us say, the Blank health club? The 
first letter, B, might stand for brains or 
beans or blood or bread—anything that 
sounded elemental, and on which undis- 
puted hygienic remarks might be made. 
L. would mean life or labor or leisure; A 
might be air or appetite or abstinence; N 
could be nimbleness or nitrates, and K 
could be nothing else but knowledge. 
Valuable essays on all the hygienic virtues 
could be written under these intitials, 
but if the Blankites should plume them- 
selves as the Ralstonites do, on the spread 
of their “new doctrines,” would not the 
rest of the world be justified in smiling? 


The weakness of Ralstonism is not in 
its general principles, which are a wordy 
and rather tedious embodiment of the 
world-old laws of health, but in its au- 
thoritative attitude on minor details of 
food and drink. Everyone of ordinary 
intelligence is aware that fruit and vege- 
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tables are more wholesome articles of diet 
than cake and confectionery, that the 
jams, jellies and marmaiades of the aver- 
age grocery store are adulterated, and 
that fruit is not fit to be eaten until it is 
perfectly ripe; but it is difficult to believe 
that all Ralstonites subscribe to the state- 
ments (made in the Book of Star Ral- 
stonism, twelfth edition), that to eat ba- 
nanas out of their native climate is to 
court sickness and possible death, that the 
quickest way to secure a bad case of 
headache or neuralgia is to use the early 
kinds of strawberries, which are ahead 
of the season, and that eggs are not fit to 
use when hens eat worms, insects arid 
meat. The Star Ralstonite is also warned 
that deaths from cancer have been asso- 
ciated with excessive egg eating, that 
tomatoes injure the stomach and liver, 
that young green corn is better let alone, 
and that overindulgence in onions takes 
the red corpuscles out of the blood, leav- 
ing the skin sallow. In the Book of Star 
Ralstonism, which is the popular text 
book of the club, it is further maintained 
that the heaviest meal of the day should 
be eaten in the morning on arising, irre- 
spective of the fact that in many persons 
a clouded brain and sleepiness amounting 
almost to stupor would be the direct 
result. On all such minor questions, into 
which personal idiosyncrasy largely en- 
ters, it is better to accept the dictum of 
Bayard Taylor: 
“To Truth’s house there is a single door, 
Which is Experience.” 


There are, however, some Ralston 
statements which are worthy of constant 
repetition, because they are too little 
regarded, and because their good sense 
was confirmed by people of judgment 
long before Ralstonism was discovered. 
One is that green, unripe fruit is un- 
wholesome, no matter how heavily 
sugared or softened by cooking, and that 
no danger can come from eating fruit 
when it is ripe, soft, mellow and not sour ; 
another is that oxygen taken in the form 
of fresh air, and iron taken in the form 
of grapes or whole wheat bread are the 
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genuine thing, though in disorganized 
forms they are spurious. 

Another publication of the club is 
Ralston Gardens, containing general 
treatments for curable maladies. It is 
given free to every member who brings 
five recruits to the society. Thus, every 
member is encouraged to act as agent for 
the club, and it is to this means that the 
immense and increasing number of mem- 
bers is largely attributable. So marked 
has been the growth of the club that a 
variety of business firms manufacturing 
wearing apparel, foods, etc, have bor- 
rowed its name as a guarantee of purity 
and excellence. The club does not in- 
dorse any manufactured article bearing 
its name, and its members are expressly 
pledged not to purchase any such article. 

Most of “the Ralston ideas” which 
were highly esteemed by the intelligent 
few before Ralstonism was ever heard 
of, are now hailed as desirable novelties 
by those who never chanced to hear of 
them before, and hence great credit has 
been given to the “researches” of the 
society. But the real merit of the club 
is not so much in advocating common- 
sense methods of dealing with disease as 
in throwing the charm of mystery, attrac- 
tiveness and goodfellowship around a sys- 


tem of rules and regulations which, when 
adhered to by single individuals, is likely 
to bring upon them the charge of eccen- 
tricity. To make health fashionable and 
disease difficult, to throw a glamor over 
deep breathing and arouse popular enthu- 
siasm over simple foods and germless 
water—these are noteworthy achieve- 
ments. The person who preserved or 
regained his health by hygienic methods 
fifty years ago was despised as a vege- 
tarian, a “fresh air fiend” or a “bran 
bread crank.” Now he is respected as 
a “Ralstonite.” Let a thousand persons 
declare that fried tood is objectionable 
and we deride their weak digestions ; let 
a million Ralstonites affirm the same and 
we are intensely grateful for the “re- 
search” which has led to this conclusion. 
Great is the power of multitude and it 
shall prevail. Ralstonism has simply 
made an unpopular good thing popular. 
That is a remarkable achievement, and it 
deserves unaffected praise. Admitting, 
as its detractors say, that it is a money- 
making concern, it is certain that any 
organization which induces people to put 
more clean air into the lungs and fewer 
vile drugs into the stomach, is worthy of 
all the money it can make out of the 
business. 


Co-operation Among Domestic Servants 


Is the Movement Begun in 
By Rosert 


HE number of those actively inter- 

ested in a servant girls’ union in 
Chicago have grown slowly but steadily. 
The great majority of the servants in 
the city, however, have not joined the 
ranks. It is a slow process, necessarily. 
Leaders of the movement are pos- 
sibly a little overenthusiastic, but they 
assert that in time the national organiza- 
tion will include women of every town 
and city in the United States. 


Chicago Likely to Spread 
R. FAxon 


The first attempt to organize the 
servants was a miserable failure. Most 
of the workers were foreigners who had 
been in this country a comparatively short 
time, and their wages, compared with the 
miserable pittance they had been receiv- 
ing in their native land, was liberal. Since 
then, however, matters have changed. 
Intelligence offices have served the pur- 
pose of instructing the servants that they 
have rights and are in a measure respon- 
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sible for the spirit of independence which 
has asserted itself of late years. There- 
fore, when a few months ago another 
person took up the project and set at 
work organizing the servants, the road 
was far clearer of stumblng blocks. 
Among the obstacles which still remain 
in the way of absolutely perfect and har- 
monious organization of the servant 
classes is the race question. The differ- 
ent nationalities are frequently at swords’ 
points. Take, for instance, the negro 
cook. Will he work in harmony with the 
Swedish or Irish housemaids or other 
servants? Generally he will not. An- 
other difficulty is the lack of education, 
which is likely to play an all important 
part in causing trouble. In other organ- 
izations unscrupulous leaders have pro- 
voked jealousy and unrest, and it is not 
improbable that the same will happen in 
this, the last labor association to be 
formed. Furthermore, if the demands 
made upon employers are too severe, 
female servants are likely to be replaced 
with men. Already in California the 
Chinese houseman is popular, and in Chi- 


cago and New York and other eastern. 


cities the demand for Chinese and Japan- 
ese man servants cannot he filled. 

At present the movement is centered 
among the cheaper and more ignorant 
classes of help, and although the pro- 
moters say that there is no question that 
eventually it will extend to all kinds, it is 
doubtful whether it will reach the better 
homes. As a general thing, these wealthy 
and well-to-do employers do not patron- 
ize the employment agencies ; they engage 
servants upon the recommendations of 
others who have tried them; they pay 
wages that are far above the scale; and 
their households have so many employees, 
as a rule, that the work is divided up and 
each has a comparatively small share. 

The objects of the new union are many, 
but there is a familiar undertone—the 
demand for “more money and fewer 
hours.” The first meetings of the infant 
society in Chicago brought out personal 
grievances of all kinds which, when sifted, 
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left a general demand for more freedom 
and less real manual labor. Miss Ellen 
Lindstrom, president of the Chicago so- 
ciety, denounces the long hours which are 
demanded of many of the women, even in 
some fashionable homes: “Making serv- 
ant girls work fourteen, sixteen and even 
eighteen hours a day is not right. There 
should be a reasonable limit to their hours 
of work the same as there is for women 
employed in other occupations.” She is 
especially emphatic in her arraignment of 
the people who indulge in the midnight 
lunch. This is.a comparatively new fad 
in Chicago suburbs. She says: “in times 
gone by, and even in recent years, people 
living in the suburbs were content to take 
their lunches in the city after the play 
was over, and after coming home would 
let themselves in with the latchkey. All 
this is being changed now. Theater par- 
ties, coaching parties and the like are 
formed, and it is sarranged that lunch 
shall be served at the home of the enter- 
tainers when the party returns from the 
pleasure trip at midnight or even in the 
small hours of the morning. This fad, 
which is only a few months old, has been 
imported from Europe and the east, 
where it has been in vogue for years. 
Chicagoans indulge little in this form of 
amusement, but the suburbanites are 
quickly taking it up. Midnight lunches 
for parties of a dozen or more are daily 
or rather nightly occurrences. These one- 
o’clock-in-the-morning ‘at homes’ are 
very hard on the poor servant giris. They 
have either to wait up all night to serve 
the guests, or, as is the case in a good 
many families, they are compelled to get 
up in the middle of the night from a 
sound sleep and commence to prepare a 
meal. A few hours later they have to 
get up and cook breakfast. The com- 
plaint has been made not only where peo- 
ple keep but one servant, but in places 
where six or more are employed. In- 
stances have already come to light where 
girls are working eighteen hours a day, 
although there are six servants in the 
family.” 
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RESSMAKERS, like boils, come to 

the just and to the unjust. We 
have had one for two weeks—a dress- 
maker, | mean—so no wonder I am so 
far spent that my English: toes in. 

To have your sewing done in the house 
or out of it, that is the question! And I 
hold that the answer will ultimately de- 
pend upon the fatness or the flatness of 
the pocketbook. It goes without saying 
that one’s natural love of ease and delight 
in the product of professional perfection 
close our doors upon the humble seam- 
stress and all that her presence means, if 
said pocketbook takes the adjective minus 
the “I”—alas, what a difference one tall, 
emaciated letter makes! Second-rate 
shops are a delusion and a snare, and 
when economy is imperative, a competent 
home dressmaker proves far more satis- 
factory if too much is not attempted. 
You will notice I said competent (“aye, 
there’s the rub’), knowing too well that 
incompetence is the hallmark of the 
majority. 

You hear of some one who is “so rea- 
sonable and has such a touch,” and try 
her, to find that she is all “touch.” You 
try another, highly recommended (a bad 
sign), to discover that you harbor a 
dangerous gossip, who has not even a 
bowing acquaintance with truth. You 
promptly say “next” and perhaps get 
what I call the Vanity Extinguisher, one 
who wants to know if your neck isn’t a 
trifle larger at one side and if the right 


shoulder isn’t “a mite” higher than the 
other. She regrets audibly that your 
hands are so plump when tight sleeve- 
bands are one of the must-be’s, and inci- 
dentally recommends Delsarte to reduce 
flesh. She ferrets out your every inno- 
cent secret de toilette, and leaves you 
reduced to a mental pulp, yet thankful 
that if you are not beautiful nor sym- 
metrical, you at least have your reason 
left and a little tact and kindness. Her 
opposite is nearly as demoralizing. 

After much consulting of friends you 
procure the services of a most lovely per- 
son, to look upon and to entertain—if 
that were what we hire a seamstress for. 
She spends three days shirring. tucks on 
a waist, her motions having the slow 
dignity of cold molasses on a slight in- 
cline, and finally does the back wrong- 
side out, while your attention is directed 
to more important matters. She belongs 
to a numerous class, which might come 
under the general head of decayed gentle- 
women, a class which deserves great con- 
sideration. These ladies would never 
dream of becoming bookkeepers or ste- 
nographers or even milliners without 
preparation and training, but with pa- 
thetic confidence take up sewing as a 
vocation, and cannot understand why 
they fail. Sympathy on the side of the 
employer and incapacity on the side of 
the employed form a poor business basis. 

In the small city in which I live I know 
personally of three dressmakers who go 
out by the week, who are engaged a year 
ahead all the time, and two of these were 
by no means young when forced into the 
ranks of wage-earners. But in every 
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case they had adaptability and 
the wisdom to learn their trade 
and acquire a little experience 


before launching forth for them- 


selves. The change in conditions 
and environment develops in 
some women a_supersensitive- 
ness—a tendency to be always on 
the lookout for a fancied slight, 
which is fatal to success; and 
others who have decided tastes 
and opinions of their own find it 
hard to cater to the peculiarities 
and foibles of those whom they must 
please. A sensible, persistent determina- 
tion to consider business relations only 
has been a great help to many such unfor- 
tunate souls. Those who pay for the work 
have a right to have it well done and to 
suit them. 

Circumstances must decide largely 
whether it is better for the individual 
dressmaker to pursue her calling in the 
homes of others, or to try to make a home 
for herself. Those whom I have asked 
about this point have agreed in the opin- 
ion that the former is always more advan- 
tageous, both pecuniarily and for other 
obvious reasons. The fact is an unde- 
niable one, that permanent and profitable 
employment is ready for skilled and 
adaptable dressmakers and seamstresses. 

I found another interesting type in a 
Swedish seamstress. She had not seen 
many summers in the land of the free, but 
enough to imbibe much “ondependence.” 
She did not say directly that she must 
have certain things, nor that she would 
not eat others; but merely explained that 
fried eggs gave her “confusion of the 
stomach” and that she preferred them 
“drowned,” as they were more “healthy” 
that way. She required cocoa three 
times a day, with cream in 
and on it. The meals were 
planned with her idiosyn- 


crasies in view, and as she in- 

dulged her peculiar form of indi- 

gestion with but one kind of meat 

and no sweets, we ate humbly 

and sparingly while her brief 

reign lasted, and kept our livers 

in order thereby—which was one 
comfort. When the seamstress 

was not pleased, but sat with a resigned 
air with hunger gnawing at her vitals, 
the things we had thought palatable 
before seemed “flat, stale and unprofit- 
able,” and we really felt we were do- 
ing her an injury to enjoy anything. 
And I bore it al! with becoming meek- 
ness, for she did fit so beautifully—one 
did not feel homemade in her creations. 
During this time, however, our home was 
not a temple of peace, and when the state 
of things waxed intolerable, up spoke 
the better half thus: “Now, my dear, 
issue your edict of independence; there 
are as good fish in the sea as were ever 
caught; let her go,” and like a dutiful 
and foolish wife I did. Then he unwisely 
inquired: “Why don’t you go to some- 
body who makes a business of it? that’s 
the way men do.” So I went. 

The “artist” upon whom I decided 
received me with a haughty mien, 
haughtiness being very much in the mode 
at the time. She was the sort who con- 


ducted her establishment on the principle © 


that 


“Man’s only province is to work e 
To earn his bread and butter 
And buy his wife what skirts ( 
she wants 


To trail along the gutter.” 


My first order was a cape, 
and the details were carefully 
agreed upon. When I went 
for a fitting, was it my cape I ° 
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was trying on?—this affair be- 

jetted and bejeweled so elabo- 

rately, so “novel” and “becom- 

ing” and costly. A friend with 

me said she thought I showed 

great strength of character when 

I insisted that madame should 

remove the extra trimmings ; and 

I truly needed a little patting on 

the back. But did my heroic atti- 

tude tame the dressmaker? Not 

at all; | simply got the name of 

being erratic and “set.” Most 

women would have taken the 

cape as she had arranged it, and the 

majority rules, as | found after repeated 

and ineffectual struggles. No matter 

how ugly or inappropriate my gowns, if 

they were “chic” that was sufficient ; and 

if one happened to be pretty and becom- 

ing, but also inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable, why, what of that ? 

1 realize that a dressmaker’s life is not 
spent on flowery beds of ease, but let her 
fulfill her duties honorably. For one 
thing she should have too much respect 
for the canons of good taste to allow a 
confiding customer—whose accumulated 
pounds are far too many to have it polite 
to ask her weight—to wear a plaid gown, 
even if she “dearly loves plaids,” and 
encourage the blouse and sailor collar; 
or to abet the long, lank woman in dis- 
playing her angularities to a suffering 
world in material with wide and decided 
stripes made up perpendicularly! This 
particular modiste was a continual “foun- 
tain of the unexpected,” excepting that 
she never surprised me by charging less 
than my most extravagant imaginings. 

The family purse had a chronic appear- 
ance of having been stepped on by an 
elephant, so I went, conscience stricken, 
to a cheaper shop. Here, at 
any rate, my wishes were con- 
sulted; but after consuming an 
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amount of time in which I 
could almost have done the 
things myself, and having mate- 
rials wasted and abused, wearing 
garments wrinkled and drawn, 
too short, long, tight, loose and 
all the rest of the category; at 
last I accidentally ran across a 
ladylike, efficient little seamstress, with 
whom I have made semi-annual en- 
gagements till one of us shall need 
gowns no more; but even after one 
of her visitations, I feel that I would 
gladly have been born a Hottentot, to be 

fashionably and amply adorned with a 

nose ring! 
Dr Holmes gives excellent advice when 
he says: 
“Be sure your tailor is a man of sense; 
But add a little care, a decent pride, 
And always err upon the sober side.” 

Sut in these days there is no sober side, 
unless it be when your long-suffering 
husband (if you have one) pays the bill. 
What can we do about it? Formerly the 
woman with a mole on the end of’ her 
nose bore it with more or less resignation 
as a dispensation of Providence ; now she 
goes to a dermatologist, and since sub- 
mission has ceased to be a virtue or a 
necessity, I think it is high time that we 
should turn our energies toward reform- 
ing the overwhelming demands which 
dress imposes on all women, and most 
of us will not have to go far from 
home to begin. ’Tis not the 
dressmakers alone, but their pa- 
trons as well, who require train- 
ing; the former but supply what 
is accepted. 

So, first, the morals 
need a polishing. We 
all have acquaintances 
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who dress exquisitely on “nothing a 
year,” and we all know dressmakers who 
are not able to collect their bills. Women 
with five hundred dollar incomes try to 
dress as do those with five thousand dol- 
lar ones, and this, in a nutshell, is the 
secret of the trouble—to our shame be 
it said. 

Next, a taste for simplicity needs culti- 
vating (there is something familiar about 
. this suggestion) from the cradle to the 
grave, and perhaps if each one of us will 
do her little best, succeeding generations 
may not need so long a ‘prenticeship to 
learn the modest charm of not too 
much. 

Then if we would not allow ourselves 
to be such slaves to the change of fash- 
ion. The fact that so many of us encour- 
age the rapidity of this change is respon- 
sible for an enormous nerve waste, of a 
senseless kind, which not unfairly de- 
serves the old epithet of “sinful.” The 
result sought in a woman’s dress ought 
to be that woman’s comfort and attrac- 


tiveness, and it is simply impossible that 
either can be greatly increased by con- 
stant alteration. Take the evolution of 
the bustle, for example; is a woman any 
nearer a thing of beauty with the foreign 
protuberance taken from the small of her 
back and put on her shoulders, or at the 


pit of her stomach, as the fashion now 
is since it dropped out of her pompadour ? 
Power is expended with no object except 
a meaningless competition, and is mis- 
used as truly as if its possessor applied 
strength, or courage, or beauty, or the 
gift of expression, to evil ends. The 
whole standard of living is vitiated, for 
women are imitative creatures. We can 
rest our souls and fulfill a duty to society 
as well by continuing to appear in a suit- 
able and becoming costume guiltless of 
the latest kink, at least till it shows some 
signs of wear. 

Again, the difference in cost between 
gowns well made at home and those 
turned out at a first-class modiste’s is 
enormous, out of all proportion to the 
difference in looks; so when you find a 
competent seamstress, pay her well, and 
by your treatment of her make it an 
object for others who must be self-sup- 
porting, to become painstaking and con- 
scientious workers. You will serve your 
own turn, and there will also be fewer 
seamstresses to air grievances in the 
Amalgamated Protective Association of 
Dressmakers, chartered. 

“This learned I from the shadow of a tree 
That to and fro did sway upon a wall, 
Our shadow selves—our influence, may fall 

Where we can never be.” 
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HE exterior of a house must be con- 
ditioned not only by its interior 
arrangements, but by various external 
considerations too often overlooked. The 
natural characteristics of the location 
should play an important part. The 
house should seem a harmonious out- 
growth of its surroundings; should grow 
up out of the rocks like the town hall at 
North Easton, Massachusetts, or take its 
place with special reference to the sur- 
rounding trees, like George Gould’s 
Georgian Court. If it occupies the sum- 
mit of a hill it should follow the long, 
low lines that give a sense of stability 
and security, rather than the turreted and 
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AN ARTISTIC PORCH TO BE FOUND IN RHODE ISLAND 


The Exterior of a House 


By Lucy D. THompson, ARCHITECT 


be-towered outlines that only accentuate 
the building’s comparative insignificance. 
Unless indeed one were to build some 
such tour de force of the’church militant 
as Mont St Michel, an exception which 
but proves the rule. 

In general a country house will do well 
to emphasize the horizontal lines, while 
a house in a confined city lot will empha- 
size the vertical. Otherwise in the coun- 
try there is too much the effect of the 
fragments of block houses which hope- 
fully cumber a city’s outlying districts. 


If a house is to occupy a prominent 


position in a town or village it must have 
a corresponding dignity of design; a 
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shingled cottage would be an evident 
absurdity on Fifth avenue, and the same 
principle holds true in lesser degree on 
humbler streets. In the third place, the 
house must harmonize with its architec- 
tural neighbors if brought into close com- 
parison with them. Large grounds or 
an isolated site bring their own freedom; 
but a French chateau or a Mexican villa 
in the midst of an old New England 
village street would be so incongruous 
that no charm in the design, per se, 
would atone for its lack of harmony with 
its surroundings. 

Originality in architecture is a dan- 
gerous aim for the average house builder. 
He should strive rather to make the best 
of the “Thing As It Is,” by just propor- 
tion and refinement of detail. Narrow- 


Connectievr 


ing the field of observation still farther, 
the design must express its purpose; it 
should not look like a public building, 
after the fashion of the Vanderbilt 
“Breakers,” nor like a smaller edition 
of a town hall, like the pretentious houses 
common enough some twenty years ago. 
It should have an air of privacy, of 
domesticity— a word descended from the 
Latin for house. 

Moreover, the design should reveal in 
a measure the arrangements of the 
house. For hospitality’s sake, the main 
entrance should be, and usually is, em- 
phasized in the design. The principal 
staircase can be expressed by an oriel 
or a window on its landing. The prin- 
cipal rooms will find expression by the 
emphasis laid upon their windows, by 
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grouping or otherwise. All this adds to 
the interest of a building as viewed from 
the street. 

Among the various fads and fashions 
that have swept over our domestic archi- 
tecture, none has had so sane and health- 
ful an influence as the so-called “colo- 
nial,” which still holds sway. Its sobri- 
ety, restraint, dignity, beauty of propor- 
tion ad refinement of detail are along the 
line of what is best in architecture, and it 
has exerted a most beneficial influence on 
American tastes and ideals. Its modern 
variations hold much of interest and 
promise, and range from the costly dig- 
nity of a “marble house” or a Lenox 
country palace to the simple quaintness 
of the seashore cottage. 

The average man or woman who is 
about to build could not do better than 
to study our old buildings, reading mean- 
while some such popular exposition of 
the general principles underlying archi- 
tectural design, as Heathcote Statham’s 
Architecture for General Readers. 

Granted that we have a design whose 
general proportions are good, its out- 
lines pleasing ; no less insistence must be 
laid upon whatever ornament and finish 
are added. This may be much or little, 
as means or taste demand, but it must 
be good as far as it goes and rightly 
placed. The little Rhode Island porch, 
here shown, for instance, is a simple 
thing, but it has style; it adds an air of 
quaintness and refinement where the 
turned posts and fancy shingles and fret- 
work of the factory village give the 


Window: cap. Portsmovip NH. 
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effect of tawdry trimming on a gown. 
Better, far, is the simple box post with 
good moldings; it costs no more and 
lies within the power of any village 
carpenter. 

The cornice must not only be good in 
itself, but it must be correctly propor- 
tioned to the building. The window 
caps should be made up of moldings 
which cast a definite shadow like the sim- 
pler example from Portsmouth, rather 
than the square and uninteresting type of 
the village carpenter. 

There are technical points and good 
judgment ; there is a matter of experience 
and training; but until the women of 
America learn to recognize the good in 
architecture, our architects will never be 
able to make our towns and _ villages 
things of beauty, for the hand that rocks 
the cradle still sways the world in mat- 
ters architectural as well as political. 
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What to Do in Case of Fire 


By F. O. Jones, Ex-Cuter ENGINEER 


HERE are a dozen sermons in the 

old saying, “Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt,” and no one knows it better than 
the chief of a fire department. Of course, 
he soon ceases to remark upon the 
instances which come under his observa- 
tion every day, but occasionally he is led 
to wonder if people can take complete 
leave of their sense, and he may make 
sotto voce remarks which would not look 
well in print. 

Perhaps it may surprise some persons 
to know that three-fourths of the fires 
in this country are utterly inexcusable; 
that is, they are incendiary or the result 
of carelessness. People shudder and 
turn sick, but they fail to connect the 
result with its cause or to profit without 
experience. So long as our own heart- 
strings are untouched, the lesson is not 
heeded, and the sacrifice of life and prop- 
erty goes steadily on. 

It is, of course, too much to expect that 
this lamentable trait of human nature will 
ever be eradicated, but disastrous conse- 
quences may often be averted if properly 
handled. As the principal means to that 
end, I cannot too strongly urge emer- 
gency trainings for every member of a 
household who has attained a suitable 
age. There is altogether too much 
ignorance concerning the things which 
are often vital to our own existence. 
Among them all, the most important is 
a knowledge of what to do in case of fire. 
The following directions will cover most 
cases and should be carefully read: 

Quick, intelligent work is imperative 
when a person’s clothing becomes ignited. 
Your first move should be to get the per- 
son at length upon the floor. The easiest 
and safest way to accomplish this is by 
tripping. Then roll him over and over. 
This alone will go a long way toward 
smothering the flames, but at the same 
time lay hold of a rug, coat or anything 
thick with which the operation can be 
more speedily and effectually completed. 


A pailful of water will answer the pur- 
pose, perhaps, but do not take even ten 
seconds to obtain it. It is of vital im- 
portance that you make use of the nearest 
means. Strive to keep the flames away 
from the upper half of the body, for that 
is the most vulnerable portion of the 
human anatomy. 

Should your own clothing catch fire, 
it will require all of your courage and 
training to enable you to act rationally. 
The natural and almost overpowering 
impulse is to run. Don’t; it only makes 
a bad matter rapidly worse. Lie down at 
once and roll yourself up in anything 
which will assist in smothering the flames. 
Fire has a strong upward tendency, and it 
will soon envelop your whole body if you 
remain on your feet. The danger of 
your inhaling the flames is also greatly 
increased, and internal burns are pretty 
uniformly fatal. 

So far I have used the masculine pro- 
noun, but all of my directions apply with 
even more force to the women. It is a 
sad fact that three-fourths of those who 
suffer from burns belong to the fair sex. 
This is attributable, in a large measure, 
to the inflammable nature of their dress. 
1 am supposing that no woman will 
throw a lighted match on the floor and 
then step on it. That is a man’s trick, 
and he alone can do it with safety. The 
stove and the oil can is an old story, 
but there are two other liquids quite 
commonly used in households which are 
exceedingly dangerous. They are gaso- 
line and benzine, both of which generate 
a highly explosive gas and should be 
kept outside of the house in a cool place. 
Naked gas jets and open fires are also 
sources of considerable persona! danger 
which are still found in some homes. 

If a person’s burns are serious, send 
for a physician. It is not always pos- 
sible, however,to secure one immediately, 
and you should be prepared to take his 
place rather than let the victim suffer. 
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For the treatment of serious burns, noth- 
ing is superior to varnish. It is very 
soothing and promotes rapid healing by 
excluding all air from the burn. Apply 
liberally and bandage lightly. Should a 
burn need cleansing, use nothing but 
cold water. Add half a dozen drops of 
carbolic acid if you have any. If no var- 
nish is handy, use the whites of eggs 
made into a thin paste with flour, sweet 
oil, raw (not boiled) linseed oil or 
glycerine. Never apply a preparation 
which will produce a smarting sensation, 
no matter how good it may be for other 
purposes. In dressing a burn, be sure 
that the entire surface affected is thor- 
oughly covered. Steam and hot water 
burns are treated the same as those pro- 
duced by fire. 

Directions concerning what to do in 
case the house is on fire, although not so 
important, are less easily given, because 
the fire may have originated in any one 
of a dozen different places. If there is 


a fire department within reach, your first 


move is made plain. Perhaps, however, 
the station is a long distance away, and 
to wait for the firemen means a ruined 
home. Many fires can be subdued by 
quick, persistent work with pails and 
dippers, if attacked when discovered. 
Take a small dish with which to throw 
the water, or the most of it will be 
wasted. If you have a hand force pump, 
count yourself lucky. Apply the water 
as near the seat of the fire, or the place 
where it started, as possible. Do not 
jump to the conclusion that because your 
house resembles a ham-curing establish- 
ment there is no use of trying to do any- 
thing. About the time you have the fire 
out, the smoke will suggest a conflagra- 
tion. On oil fires, use dirt, ashes, sand 
or even flour, for the only effect of water 
is to spread the oil without extinguish- 
ing it. : 

If the fire cannot be extinguished, en- 
deavor to check its progress by closing 
the doors leading to the place where it 
started. Several minutes can be gained 
in this way, which will prevent much 


damage and simplify the work of the 
firemen; or, if no department is forth- 
coming, it will enable you to save a 
larger proportion of your household 
goods should you care to do so. The 
worst place in which a fire can originate 
in the average dwelling house is the 
attic. Before a hole can be cut in the 
roof, and frequently before discovery, 
the interior is a mass of flames, beyond 
the control of anything less than a well- 
equipped department. There is a sure 
preventive of attic fires, however, and 
that is keeping the chimneys clean and 
well mortared. 

It is a hazardous undértaking to enter 
a building which is on fire and full of 
smoke, especially if you are not ac- 
quainted with the arrangement of its 
interior, but if you must do so, avoid 
suffocation by crouching as low as pos- 
sible. Even in dense smoke there is 
usually a breathable space of a few inches 
next the floor. 

May you never have to face such an 
ordeal, but should you wake up some 
night and find the hotel on fire, and 
escape by the stairways and roof cut off, 
strive to keep some measure of self- 
control. Above all things, don’t hasten 
your death by jumping—wait. See that 
the door of your room is closed, raise the 
window and attract all the attention you 
can. The chances are that you will be 
saved. Constructing a rope of the bed- 
clothes is an old trick and might prove 
useful in some cases. If you are finally 
driven to a choice of the two alternatives, 
jump. It is an extremity which places 
you in the hands of Providence, and 
about the only human direction which 
can be given is to keep the body in an 
upright position if possible. Were I a 
commercial traveler, a part of my outfit 
would be one hundred feet of five-eighths 
inch rope, chemically treated to render 
it in a measure fireproof, and passed 
through a friction block. Such a rope 
would have been of inestimable value at 
the Windsor hotel fire in New York 
city. A pillow placed between the rope 
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IN CASE 


and the sharp edge of the window sill 
would prevent any danger of its being 
severed. The only portable escape at all 
suited to the requirements of women is 
« metal ladder, made of steel cable and 
rods. It is reeled and fastened under 
the window sill on the inside of the room. 
in descending the ordinary iron escapes, 
« woolen blanket, wet if possible, can 
sometimes be used to advantage if flames 
are coming out of the lower windows. 
In a recent interview, Chief Croker of 
the New York department, who not only 
is an experienced fire fighter, but pos- 
sessed of a large fund of common sense, 
has this to say about the danger of fires 
in hotels: 

“You don’t get me into a room on ihe 
top floor of a big hotel, fireproof or not 
fireproof. Not much! I'll take a fourth 
or fifth floor room at a pinch, but that’s 
high enough. And I never go to bed 
in a strange hotel without first locating 
the fire escapes and stairways, sizing up 
the adjoining roofs and taking a look 
from my window to the street. When I 
have done all that and decided just what 
io do in case of fire, I retire and sleep 
like a log. If there isn’t a fire escape 
handy to my room, I want a rope. Many 
hotels have ropes tucked away where no 
one could find them if wanted, and [ 
always hunt them up. Others have ropes 
fastened to stanchions near the windows, 
but people don’t like it. They say it 
makes them nervous to be reminded of 
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fire. There’s common sense for you! 
The trouble with rope escapes is that so 
few people know how to use them. I can 
go down a rope hand below hand, but 
most persons slide until the friction cuts 
their hands. Then they fall off. It is 
a good thing to take a twist of the rope 
around one leg.” 

Next to the importance of knowing 
what to do in case of fire is that of hav- 
ing facilities for subduing it at the start. 
One item which should not be forgotten 
is a long ladder. By all means, have 
enough lawn hose to reach any part of 
your house, outside or inside. A single 
jet will do more execution than half a 
dozen men throwing water. I would 
also recommend the purchase of at least 
two good fire extinguishers. The most 
convenient extinguishers, which are ex- 
cellent for inside work and may easily 
be handled by women, are now made in 
the form of a tube about twenty inches 
long and three inches in diameter. These 
are filled with a powder (chiefly kalium 
oxide) which generates carbonic acid 
gas when it comes into contact with 
flames. They are wonderfully effective, 
do not damage anything, do not get out 
of order and cost little. 

Any experienced fire fighter, however, 
will tell you that there is no extinguisher 
equal to carefulness. Take no more risk 
of fire than you would of being bitten by 
a rattlesnake. Few people exercise the 
care they ought, or realize the danger. 
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ICK! I never hear the name but it 
conjures up a vision of a fluffy little 
golden ball, a feathered sprite whose 
happy nature seemed to absorb the sun- 
shine which he loved so well, that he 
might give of it again in cheery melodies 


when the shadows fell or the gloom of a 
cloudy day shrouded the room. Dick 
was buried under the sweet brier at the 
turn of the old garden walk twenty years 
ago. He was my first feathered friend, 
singing his way into my boyish heart 
when I had but lately shed kilts. He 
was a canary, as yellow as molten gold, 
and with a disposition as bright as the 
carefully dressed feathers of his coat. 
The soul of good fellowship dwelt in 
him, and he must needs salute everyone 
with a quick sweet note, nor was he con- 
tent until it had been answered. Never 
was he so happy as when someone would 
talk to him. Then he would pour out 
his heart in quick replies and _ little 
snatches of song, hopping from perch to 
perch until finally he would burst into 
the full melody of his tuneful little throat 
and sing until it seemed that it would 
burst for very joy. 

Dick was a gentleman. He never took 
advantage of or abused the privileges 
granted him. For an hour or so he was 
daily allowed the freedom of the room. 
When it was time to return to the cage 
it was always without protest. Never 


was he too sleepy to reply softly, albeit 
drowsily, to one who spoke to him. 

After Dick had lain under the rose 
leaves for a month or so, came Jake. A 
surly rogue was Jake, with dark feathers 
in his tail and wing coverts and a tem. 
perament the reverse of Dick’s. Jake 
pecked spitefully at the hands which fed 
him, and when the freedom of the room 
was given him he fought viciously against 
a return to the cage. A rich, rare melody 
he had when he was minded to be tune- 
ful, but that was not often. One day the 
window was inadvertently left open when 
Jake was allowed his liberty. There was 
one quick note, a hurried flitting of wings 
and he passed out of our lives. 

Later years brought me many friends 
from different feathered tribes. One 
whose memory I cherish was a purple 
finch, transported when a mere fledgling 
from his airy home in the tiptop of a 
cedar to my home. On a mixed diet of 
the yolks of hard-boiled eggs and worms 
he thrived and grew plump. Before he 
had attained the royal coat of his tribe he 
commenced to rehearse the song of his 
fathers. These rehearsals were strictly 
private. With the knowledge that any- 
one was in the room he. was merely a 
bright-eyed little bird in sober brown, 
always ready with a cheerful chirp for 
all who spoke to him. But, when he 
thought himself alone, he would settle on 
the topmost perch and softly, oh, so 
softly, under his breath, run through the 
trills of his roundelay. Then cocking his 
head to one side ke appeared to sit in 
critical reverie until presently he tried 
again. Bob was doomed never to attain 
the full glory of his royal coat and sweet 
song. King, my cat, getting into the 
room alone with him, sprang for the little 
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songster, and though he succeeded in 
merely striking the cage, I found Bob 
beneath his perch, lifeless. He was sim- 
ply frightened to death. 

Since then I have learned what per- 
haps would have saved Bob had I known 
it, namely, that birds faint, dying unless 
revived. A friend of mine owned a 
canary of such a timid nature that if 
startled it would drop in a dead faint, 
reviving when water was thrown upon it. 

Imp was black, as black as the imps 
of mischief that sometimes hid them- 
selves in his cunning brain. He was of 
the genus Corvus, otherwise crow. He 
first learned to clamor noisily and to 
hecome a gourmand in the top of a tall, 
lone pine. Later he exercised both 
accomplishments to an extent that caused 
him to acknowledge seven knickerbock- 
ered masters in as many days. He would 
gorge himself with pellets of bread mois- 
tened with milk or water until he could 
hold no more. Then, disgorging like the 
ancient Romans, he would yell lustily for 
more, and keep it up the livelong day. I 
have always thought that seasickness 
would have been no inconvenience what- 
ever to Imp. 

As he grew older he ceased his foolish 
clamor as being beneath his dignity, for 
he was a stately bird and as careful of 
his glossy coat as any dandy. He became 
the household pet. At first his wings were 
clipped, but later they were allowed to 
grow, for it was plainly evident that he 
considered himself one of the most impor- 
tant members of the family, and on no 
account would desert it. His tongue was 
split and he became a very fair talker. 
One could never encounter that keen eye 
of his, as seated on the back of a chair 
he watched the housework progress, 
without wondering what thoughts were 
passing through his black head. Every 
noon at 12 o'clock Imp, flying high, 
started for the schoolhouse a mile away. 
As the boys came trooping out his eye 
instantly picked out his master, onto 
whose shoulder he would drop, maintain- 
ing his seat until home was reached. 


Imp’s bump of humor was abnormal, 
and it led him into all sorts of difficul- 
ties. Slipping out to the hen pen he 
would secrete himself behind a post and 
call the hens, for he was a rare mimic. 
With keen enjoyment he would watch 
them race madly for the expected food, 
then he would demurely walk out and 
poke a few bits of stick and pebbles 
through the wire netting, while chanti- 
cleer and his harem walked about discon- 
solately. He knew when washday arrived. 
Very early he would disappear, nor would 
there be a trace of him until all the wash- 
ing was on the line to dry. But he never 
was far distant, for the instant the wash- 
erwoman entered the house, Imp would 
pass swiftly down the line, pulling the 
clothespins as he went, and then in a 
paroxysm of glee walk back and forth 
along the ridgepole of the house as he 
watched the havoc below and the wrath 
of his victims. He was very careful to 
allow sufficient time for the abatement of 
wrath ere he joined the family circle. It 
finally became necessary to shut him up 
every Sunday night, keeping him a pris- 
oner until the wash was in the house. 
He possessed a crow’s love of hiding 
small articles and a satanic ingenuity in 


THF PET HAWK IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 
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devising secret treasure vaults for their 
receipt. He had a strong prejudice 
against umbrellas, and of a stormy Sun- 
day would sit on the gatepost and address 
uncomplimentary remarks to all who 
passed under the protection of an um- 
brella. 


This sense of humor in birds is not 
uncommon. I remember an old friend 
of my boyhood, a great green parrot who 
would always whistle to passersby. He 
was a good talker, but alas, his educa- 
tion began on the ship which brought 
him over. No grizzled veteran of the 
fo’castle was possessed of a choicer or 
more complete vocabulary of profanity. 
Yet he never used it save at the most 
inopportune times. So sure as there 
were guests to dinner, he would wait 
until his white-haired master had begun 
to say grace, when he would break in 
with the most shocking oaths. Even when 
the precaution to put him in another 
room had been taken, his keen ear would 
detect the right moment and he would 
scream out his curses. 


One of the oddest pets I ever owned 
was a red-tailed hawk, one of the largest 
of the so-called hen hawks. I got him 
from a nest when he was but partly 
feathered out and brought him up on a 
diet of frogs, raw meat, fish and my neigh- 
bor’s chickens. He grew into a hand- 
some great bird, but it was beauty with 
little wit. I kept him in a shed nights, 
taking him out each morning to a post 
in the yard, to which he was tied by a 
stout string fastened to a leather thong 
about one leg. I used to transfer him 
from shed to post by means of a short 
stick on which he would perch while I 
carried him out. Occasionally he would 
choose my wrist instead of the stick, and 
then there was nothing for it but to walk 
very straight and hold the arm very 
steady, for his huge talons were capable 
of tearing my wrist to shreds, and if my 
arm was a bit unsteady, for he was a 
heavy fellow, he had an uncomfortable 
way of tightening his grip to retain his 
balance. A neighbor’s henyard was a 
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source of perpetual interest. Several 
times before he was old enough for ex- 
tended flight, he broke his tether and 
dined at my neighbor’s expense. Later, 
as he attained maturity, he would sit for 
hours gazing off into space until I was 
moved to pity his captive wild heart. But 
as I have said, he was witless, and though 
he obtained his liberty he knew not what 
to do with it. Coming home one noon 
it was to find a broken cord and no hawk. 
Presently I discovered him silhouetted 
against the sky over the ridgepole of 
a distant barn. With no real hope of 
capturing him I started for the barn. He 
saw me and recognized me before I 
reached the barn and cursed me vigor- 
ously in the shrill screaming vernacular 
of the hawk tribe. As I worked my way 
up the roof he did a side step along the 
ridgepole, the small feathers on the top 
of his head raised in an angry pompa- 
dour, screaming fiercely meantime. As 
I approached he struck viciously with his 
huge talons, his curved beak and strong 
wings, but made no attempt to fly away. 
So I gathered him up, slid down the roof 
and carried him home. Once again [ 
found him gone. This time he had chosen 
a high tower, climbing which was out of 
the question. Searching the neighbor- 
hood I got a bit of raw meat and then 
sought a field near the tower. No sooner 
did I hold the meat up than his keen eye 
saw it and he launched himself from the 
tower like a feathered thunderbolt. Quite 
needless to say I was content to drop the 
meat on the ground. A second later he 
pounced upon it. Then, as before, he 
fought vigorously against being retaken, 
but made no effort to fly away. 


Other feathered friends I have had: 
pigeons so timid when I got them that 
they would taste no food while anyone 
was near, but later would sit on my hand 
and take the corn from between my lips; 
wild sea folk brought home wounded to 
be nursed ; shy little people who came to 
love the hand which fed them. Speaking 
of these wild birds recalls a domestic 
tragedy of which I knew. Ina tree close 
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to the chamber window of a friend of 
mine a pair of robins built their home, 
and before long four eggs of greenish- 
blue gave added joy to the vesper song. 
About this time appeared another Sir 
Redbreast, openly and shamelessly pay- 
ing court to my lady of the nest. She, 
when her lord was away, coquetted most 
outrageously with the handsome stranger. 
At length four gaping little mouths 
demanded food and four little naked 
bodies demanded warmth and moth- 
ering. The father labored diligently 
to feed the hungry mouths, but the 
mother more and more neglected them 
to flirt with the interloper. After a 
day or two she deliberately eloped. 


For a day the deserted father labored 
with redoubled efforts, but he could 
not feed his young and keep them 
warm, too, and finally with many a 
mournful cry he gave it up, and four 
birdlings perished. An attempt was 
made to bring them up by hand, but they 
were too young. 

For those who will make friends with 
the birds there is rare pleasure in store, 
for their very nature is social. I never 
see a canary swinging by a window but 
I have the certain knowledge that there 
is some happiness in that home else had 
the sweet singer lost his song. No home 
can be other than brighter for a bird 
within its confines, 


A Maidservant’s Life in New Orleans 


By Etta Escu 


ROBABLY what I have to say about 

domestic service in New Orleans 
does not apply to any other city, as we 
have such a cosmopolitan population. 
May I give a page from my own expe- 
rience? I was thrown on my own re- 
sources at the age of sixteen, and having 
read of the advantage of domestic service 
over factory work, resolved to try it. I 
obtained a situation as housemaid in a 
good Christian family. This home was 
composed of an old gentleman, a wid- 
owed daughter and a bachelor son. [ 
received the sum of ten dollars per month, 
and was required to clean and keep in 
order all upstairs and a parlor and sitting 
room downstairs. They also employed a 
cook, a washerwoman and a gardener. 
I had one evening to myself after 3 
o'clock (Thursday), and went out sev- 
eral nights in the week. As will be seen, 
[ had many advantages not given as a 
rule to servants. But I became dissatis- 
fied. I was ambitious, and the word 
“servant” galled me. My father had been 
a first-class machinist and engineer, earn- 
ing one hundred dollars and sometimes 


one hundred and fifty dollars per month. 
{ had many friends, some of whom 
thought I demeaned myself working as 
a servant. I think the chief objection we 
have to that word is that down here col- 
ored girls are generally employed as 
help, and although they are almost always 
ignorant and incompetent, still they have 
a contempt of a white girl or woman 
working in a position they could fill, 
although the white person is enabled by 
reason of her education and home en- 
vironment to give more satisfaction to 
her employers. I stayed one year in that 
position, however, and then left and went 
into a store, where I received three dol- 
lars per week, out of which I had to pay 
my board. But I was independent now, 
and a “saleslady,” so I was happy. When 
I look back now I see that one of the 
great reasons why young women do not 
like to enter service is the fact that their 
work seems never done, whereas a sales- 
girl, or even a factory girl, has stated 
hours, and when 6 o'clock comes her 
work is done for the day, and her time 
her own. 
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The wages paid to a cook vary with 
the duties required of her and the num- 
ber of people in the family she cooks for. 
Some cooks receive as much as eighteen 
dollars a month. An average cook will 
receive twelve dollars, while the lowest 
wages I ever heard of a cook receiving 
was that of au Irish girl who cooked for 
a family of three and received eight dol- 
lars per month. 

In a family where only one girl is em- 
ployed, the wages run from ten to fifteen 
dollars a month. In this case the mis- 
tress of the house usually helps with the 
work, or has the children set the table, 
make their own beds, etc. One evening 
a week is generally demanded, and every 
other Sunday afternoon. 

In the November, 1900, number of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING I noticed a very good ar- 
ticle on Housemaids. The writer started 
out with declaring it is poor economy to 
employ any kind of nurse girl just be- 
cause they do not ask much. I have in 
mind a family of my acquaintance who 
have one little boy of about three years. 
This child has had about two, sometimes 
three different nurses every month. In 
consequence he is almost unmanageable. 
The child is not naturally of a bad dispo- 
sition, but before he has a chance to get 
used to one nurse she goes, and some 
one else takes her place. Now why is 
this? The parents treat the nurse well. 
But they quite ignore the fact that she 
would like a few hours each week to her- 
self. From morning until night she is 
supposed to amuse and care for the baby, 
and when night comes, after baby is 
asleep (usually about 9 o’clock), the milk 
must be sterilized (which takes forty 
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minutes), and after the milk is cooled 
and put away, the sterilizer dried and put 
in its place, the nurse is allowed to go to 
bed. This happens every night, and it is 
often half past 10 before she can retire 
The work in this place is not hard, but 
the hours are so unreasonable that the 
mistress can get no one who will submit 
to such a lift of slavery. Not one “even- 
ing off,” not one Sunday afternoon; 
reader, would you live a life like that? 
This place pays ten dollars a month. 
Domestic service of any kind includes 
board and a room. Of course a girl 
can save money in this way, but in New 
Orleans the negro, first as a slave and 
then as a servant, has held these positions 
so long that it will be many years yet 
before domestic service is recognized as 
a dignified and hotiorable means of live- 
lihood for white girls. There is always 
an opening for a girl who wishes to go 
into service to do so, but the girls are 
going into factories and restaurants, or 
if they are capable, into the stores, and 
the cry goes up for more and better 


trained servants. 


About coachmen, butlers and men 
servants I am not so well informed, but 
in’ this, as in other things, colored men 
are usually employed. They receive from 
twenty to thirty dollars a month, includ- 
ing board. 

Perhaps some day the mistress of the 
home will learn the golden rule and the 
hired help those beautiful lines by George 
Herbert : 


“Who sweeps a room as by thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


And we shall have settled forever the 
vexing question from each side. 


‘ONE. SUNSET: 


‘BY ALICE E ‘ALLEN: 


| saw the Angel of the Sunset stand 
Within the gates of Paradise, 
I saw the blossoms in her fair, frail hand, 
The glory of her garments grand, 
The light of her dear eyes. 


She lingered there, and listened, long and late, 
Dropping her crimson poppies down. 

| saw her, smiling gently, watch and wait, 

While they fell, sweet and swift and straight, 
Down o’er the tired town. 


I saw no more. I only heard a sigh, 

The rustle of her robes, wind-stirred, 
Her lingering footfalls on the star-strewn sky, 
Like broken music stealing by, 

These—and one whispered word! 


And those around me only paused and said, 
“The sun has set in splendid sky.” 
I, only, knew—and one whose heart had bled 
In anguish when her Love lay dead— 
The Angel, Peace, passed by. 
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“GOOD EXERCISE FOR THE FOREARM ” 


Housework as Exercise 


Illustrated from Poses by a Teacher of Physical Culture, Made for Good Housekeeping 


T is sometimes contended that the daily 
performance of housework coustitutes 
the best possible exercise. If this were so 
the maid of all work would have a figure 
physically perfect. But the type of house- 
worker, in this country at least, is as a 
rule one of the most ungraceful among 
women. She treads heavily, she holds 
her shoulders badly, she is either pallid 
and narrow-chested or almost masculine. 
She was probably born with the rugged, 
somewhat clumsy figure handed down 
from generations of toilers. Nature 
did little for her and the drudgery of 
daily life does less. 
An Englishwoman of high birth, whose 


hobby is physical training, opened a 
school on her estate for the children ot 
her servants. There was a well-equipped 
gymnasium in it, and in the course of 
study as much attention was given to 
physical exercise as to mental. Her 
theory that grace of movement might be 
acquired, if not God-given, has seemed 
to hold good. There are many young 
men and women emong her servants 
to-day who move with a grace and light- 
ness strikingly in contrast with the awk- 
wardness of older brothers and sisters 
who had not such advantage in childhood. 
“The men and women with educated 
muscles,” says their mistress “make bet- 
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HOUSEWORK 


ter servants. They move nimbly, have 
“re endurance and do their work well.” 

‘A teacher of physical culture, asked 
by the present writer if women could 
make housework easier by a knowledge 
of how the muscles ought to be used, said, 
‘Yes, most decidedly.” 

“It is not,” she explained, “because 
household labor can be done very differ- 
tly, but by knowing how to rest in 
ireathing spells between such work, and 
Ly dressing hygienically. If public opin- 
ion would not forbid, I would declare for 
every woman doing housework in a gym- 
uasium suit. I adopted it years ago, and 
| know a number of women who wear it 
vhen they sweep or scrub. At house- 
cleaning time it is a genuine emancipa- 
tion. Watch a man and a woman do 
nousecleaning. He can wash, paint, dust, 
scrub, hang pictures readily and with 
little effort. At six o’clock the woman is 
completely fagged, her skirts are drag- 
gled and dirty and a score of times 


A NATURAL, EASY POSITION 


EXERCISE 


STEADY, STRENUOUS MOTION ” 


through the day she has been in danger 
of breaking her neck. If you should once 
sweep or scrub in bloomers you would 
never do the job again in skirts if you 
hagl to lock every door and draw down 
the shades. Of course a ring at the door- 
bell would throw a woman into a panic 
unless custom were to sanction the gym- 
nasium suit. Women must do the next 
best thing, wear a short skirt and a loose, 
comfortable waist. Corsets should never 
be worn at work; it makes every task 
more toilsome because the greatest free- 
dom of movement is required. If abso- 
lutely necessary, don a loose, unboned 
waist or a bust supporter. Then lay 
aside tight collars, which compress the 
neck as uncomfortably as a corset does 
the body. The high, close collar which 
has been in vogue is to blame for throat 
troubles, and if women could only be 
brought to believe it, they are ruining 
their necks. Ugly wrinkles and a dark- 
ened skin are inevitable results of shut- 
ting from the throat every breath of 
fresh air. 

“A working blouse may be comfortably 
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.made with the neck open and a sailor 
collar. Wear bloomers under the short 
skirt instead of petticoats, and for house- 
work there is no footwear so comfortable 
and cool as canvas shoes with a thin 
leather sole and half-inch heels. 

“The next thing to consider is how to 
do housework. Take the washtub first. 
Nothing can make that toil hygienic. 
One has to bend over the tub, using the 
arms with a steady, strenuous motion, 
and at every breath 
filling the lungs 
with hot steam. 
Washing may de- 
velop the muscles 
of the arms, but it 
cramps the back 
and contracts the 
chest. The only re- 
lief possible is to 
take a few minutes 
frequently for rest. 
I do not mean sit- 
ting down; that is 
not resting. Go to 
the door or window 
and take several 
long, deep breaths. 
Straighten up the 
body, throw back 
the shoulders and 
strike out with both 
arms as seen in the 
pose illustrated 
herewith. Exhale 
the breath and drop 
the arms. Repeat 


this exercise ten or | © MAKE BOTH SIDES OF THE BODY DO THE WORK si 


twelve times dur- 

ing the morning’s wash and you will be 
astonished at how much less tired you 
are than usual. 

“When sweeping, make both sides of 
the body do the work. Many a woman 
who would be classified by a dressmaker 
as a figure with one hip larger than the 
other, has cultivated this figure by con- 
stantly using the muscles of one side 
while sweeping or mopping. It is re- 
markable how a few years of doing cer- 
tain work in a contracted, bad position 


wili alter the poise of the body. I have 
heard it said that the student of phys- 
ical development has a strange faculty, 
almost Sherlock Holmes-like, of telling 
by a glance at a man or woman what their 
calling is. Of course there are certain 
conditions—that they should have fol- 
lowed that calling a certain length of time 
and that it is a body physically untrained. 

“Bread kneading affords a better exer- 
cise than washing. The steam is not 
present and half an 
hour of steady mo- 
tion such as given 
to well-made bread 
means good exer- 
cise for the fore- 
arm, provided the 
molding board is at 
a proper hight and 
that one keeps the 
back and shoulders 
erect. 

“For a_ knowl- 
edge of how work 
may be done most 
easily, it would pay 
every woman to ex- 
pend a few dollars 
for lessons in phys- 
ical culture. Any 
conscientious teach- 
er can give instruc- 
tions in a certain 
set of exercises that 
will aid especially 
the houseworker in 
making toil easier 
and to counteract 
its bad effects. This 
is not a problem one should puzzle 
out without advice, for to continue to 
exercise parts of the body already over- 
worked hurts instead of helping. It is 
not the exercise taken during the lessons 
that is so beneficial ; it is the carrying out 
in home practice that helps. If half an 
hour every morning and every night can 
be given to the limbering of stiffened 
muscles; one will realize, even in a few 
weeks, the greater ease with which house- 
work can be done. You will gradually 


‘ 


grow accustomed to the best way of 
doing a thing, even of picking something 
from the floor or running upstairs. It 
will become a habit, not an exercise, and 
with the habit will come grace of body, 
finer color and clearer skin, a truer appre- 
ciation of the good things of life, rested 


From EXPERIENCE 


# When there is sickness in the house one of 
the important things to learn, particularly 
when the patient is upstairs, is to save steps. 
Therefore, for the sake of convenience put a 
sugar bowl, a salt and a pepper shaker, a few 
napkins and a lunch cloth into a bureau 
drawer. One of the patented tables that is 
attached to the head of a bedstead and swings 


FROM EXPERIENCE 


REST FOR THE WASHERWOMAN 


nerves and easy digestion ; all the benefits 
that follow excellent health. Only— 
behind it all stand these exercises, which 
to many women, after their teens are 
passed, seem drudgery. If they are per- 
sisted in long enough the drudgery is 
changed to enjoyment.” 


around in front of the patient is a marvelous 
help in the sickroom, but when one cannot 
be afforded a small folding table, which can be 
kept in a closet when not in use, is a help. 
It often adds to the pleasure of both nurse 
and patient—when the latter is not very ill— 
to have their meals occasionally together, and 
then the table is at hand ready for use.— 
Nannie. 

#@ If housewives and servants realized what a 
rest it is to tired feet to change the shoes in 
the middle of the day, the small amount of 
time and trouble taken would be considered 
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well repaid, and chiropodists would have less 
work on corns and bunions.—E. L. Bump. 


¥ A large household with an inclination to 
sore throat on the slightest exposure, in season 
and out of season, has “slammed the door on 
the doctor’s nose’”’ for over two years, thanks 
to the use of peroxide of hydrogen. Even little 
ones can gargle it, if it be reduced with water. 
Buy in small quantities and keep the bottle 
tightly corked with a glass stopper. Use at 
the very first appearance of soreness.—A. W. 


An English girl who wishes to be rid of 
freckles dips her finger in water, then in finely 
powdered niter (saltpeter) and touches with it 
each freckle. The process has to be repeated 
every night for a week, then the spots vanish. 


To prevent trouble after being stung by a 
bee, wet the wound with ammonia. Do not 
allow it to dry for ten minutes. 


A study in compensations: A woman known 
to the Editor of Goop HouseKEEpInG suffered 
for ten years constantly from rheumatism in 
her hands and arms; during certain weather 
she had days and nights of agony. The past 
spring while in the country she lifted a num- 
ber of woodbine roots, as she supposed, to be 
transplanted to the home piazza. She had got 
hold of poison ivy, and for two weeks her suf- 
fering was constant; she was blistered from 
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her finger tips to her shoulders. During the 
three months since her recovery she has not 
had a throb of rheumatism and her doctor tells 
her she may be cured; that the heroic dose of 
poison may have driven out the rheumatism. 
This is not written to induce anyone racked 
by rheumatism to roll in poison ivy. A doctor 
who brought a patient through a bad case of 
scalding avers that she was permanently cured 
of rheumatism, of which she had been a victim 
for years. 


lf choked, get on all fours, and in this ele- 
gant position you will be able to cough.—B. P. 


# Could phonographs be set to catch the con- 
versation at a thousand family meals in the 
United States, what would the chorus be, 
when the imprisoned tongues were let loose? 
Sometimes nagging and bickering; a rehearsal 
of maladies and misfortunes, in sickening 
detail ;4the stern disciplining of children, the 
chilling recital of the disagreeable or difficult 
duties to be performed at the close of the 
meal. Perchance, the only philosophical lis- 
teners to the babel would be doctors and ven- 
ders of dyspepsia cure. The Japanese, the 
Chinese and the French, we are told, make 
meal time a period of rest and recreation, 
banishing care and cultivating sociability. 
Mighty poor aids to digestion are anxiety, fear, 


anger. 


The Lullaby--Bereft 


By Mary H. FLANNER 


Rest, rest thee, mamma's dear one! 


The green grass creeps apace, 
To weave a cover soft and warm, 

For thy cold baby face. . 
Each blade, new-jeweled with the morn, 

Its pearls of dew shall hold, 
And every day the sun shall thread 


Thy blanket thick with gold; 


While daisies white, and violets, 


And columbines so fair, 

Shall dip their colors in and out, 
In patterns rich and rare, 

While interlacing through the boughs 
The summer birds shall fling 

To thee their wealth of song—because 


They know | cannot sing. 
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OODLAWN is a Massachusetts 
farm. Among its wealth of shade 

trees is an oak, enormous of girth and 
gnarled of limb. It was a great tree in 
1777, when Burgoyne’s army marched 
on its way to Boston through the Octo- 
ber beauty. The general stopped at the 
farmhouse, and tradition tells that he ate 
his noon meal under the shade of the oak. 
The mistress of Woodlawn, Mrs Smith, 
is famous throughout the countryside for 
her excellent bread. Year after year, her 
loaves carry off the largest premiums at 
the fairs, and where special prizes have 
been awarded in city or village, Mrs 
Smith’s bread has been a winner. I 
chanced in on her one day, when no fair 
was in view and when her bread jar held 
nothing but the remains of the ordinary 
baking, loaves two days old. One of 
them was a wheat loaf, deliciously moist, 
nutty in flavor, snowy and light inside, 
and of a beautiful chestnut brown in 
crust. There was a small loaf of brown 
bread, steamed in a baking powder can. 


OUR 
EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


Woodlawn’s Prize Bread 


By EtspetH MAcDoNALp 


It had not been made for a prize compe- 
tition, but it would have stood a good 
chance of being a winner even if char- 
acterized by the cook as “plain, everyday 
bread.” 

“A woman cannot make good bread 
simply from flour, yeast and wetting,” 
said Mrs Smith; “she has to have judg- 
ment, lots of it. You can’t teach any- 
body, or write a recipe, it seems to me, 
so as to insure a woman’s making good 
bread forever after. You may show her 
how you do it and set down quantities 
and try to give her some idea of how 
long it takes to do a certain thing, and 
after all she may turn out poor bread. 
The first attempt is practice work, so it 
is not to be wondered at if the first loaf 
is not first-class; she has to learn about 
how much wetting certain flours will 
absorb, about how hot or how cold the 
weather is, and most important of all, 
about just the minute she must look after 
her bread, cut it down and knead it or 
mold it into the pans. You’ve got to 
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have your mind on a batch of bread, one 
eye on it and the other on any other job 
you're doing. 

“Tt seems to me that the easiest thing 
in the world is to make good bread. I 
never baked a loaf in my life that had to 
be thrown away, and I never had what 
some cooks call bad luck. I don’t be- 
lieve much in luck, but I believe in judg- 
ment. Now I'll tell you, as nearly as 
anybody can who hasn’t a bread pan and 
the dough in front of her, just how I 
make bread, three or four kinds of it. 

“T always use distilled yeast. I have 
tried compressed yeast, and I have made 
my own yeast, but I have always had the 
best results from distillers’ yeast. I use 
it immediately. I may keep it over night, 
but seldom longer than that. I set a 
sponge in the morning as soon as I get 
up. I don’t like to set bread at night. 
There is no telling what may happen to 
it when you are asleep. The life may 
get chilled out of it, or it may get too 
warm and then sour, so it is best to start 
the job when you can watch it. I set a 
sponge at 6 o'clock in the morning, and 
at 10 it is out of the oven. Here are my 
measurements for a baking I do twice a 
week. They give me about three pounds 
of bread, one large loaf or two small ones. 
I use one cent’s worth of yeast, a little 
more than a quarter of a cup. For wet- 
ting, I sometimes use half milk and half 
water, or all milk, generally the milk 
from which I have skimmed the cream 
for breakfast. If I happen to be out of 
milk, I use water, and the bread is almost 
as good. For a cent’s worth of yeast I 
use one and a half cups of wetting, a 
level tablespoon of lard, half a teaspoon 
of salt, a pinch of soda and one teaspoon 
of sugar. I don’t scald the milk; simply 
have the wetting lukewarm. To this I 
add the yeast, then flour to make a thick 
batter. I set it in a warm place and gen- 
erally in forty minutes it is light enough 
to make into dough. I turn it out on 
the bread board and knead till it is as 
smooth as satin. One of the secrets of 
good bread is to knead in the least flour 
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possible. Some women go on adding 
all the flour they can possibly work into 
dough, then they wonder why their 
loaves are tough and dry. After I have 
added all the flour that seems necessary, 
I use no more, except a pinch here 
and there where the dough sticks to 
the board. When it is smooth and elastic 
I return it to the bread pan and let it rise. 
The second time I put it on the board I 
give it the slightest kneading possible, 
simply enough to break every air bubble. 
An air bubble means a hole, and bread 
with a texture like a coarse sponge is 
pretty poor eating. I put my loaves in 
the pan and watch them. My rule is to 
let them rise to double their size, and I 
put enough dough in a pan to have a 
loaf that will round slightly over the top 
of the pan. When they rise higher than 
that they cut into slices that are not 
sightly. I don’t consider a _ baking 
finished when the loaves are in the 
oven. 


“TI plan to stay pretty near the stove 
during baking time. I turn every loaf 
after it has been in the oven five minutes. 
If one neglects this, the result is a loaf 
humped high on one side and low on the 
other. It may be good bread, but it is 
not sightly. I bake with a wood fire, 
which is hotter than coal, and generally 
thirty minutes after I set the loaves in the 
oven they are out again, cooling on a 
sieve.” 


Mrs Smith’s graham, rye and Boston 
brown breads are as famous as her wheat 
loaves, so I begged for knowledge about 
them. “Graham bread,” she said, “I set 
with a wheat sponge exactly as I make 
white bread. When it rises I add three 
tablespoons of molasses and enough gra- 
ham flour to make it as stiff as an ordi- 
nary dough. If the flour is very coarse 
I sift it and throw away the bran. There 
is a great difference in graham flour; 
some is fine enough to use without sift- 
ing, so judgment comes to the front 
again, you see. Knead it, put the loaves 
in the pan and bake as if it were wheat 
bread. 
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WOODLAWN’S PRIZE BREAD 


A VIEW OF WOODLAWN. IN THE REAR IS THE OAK UNDER WHICH GENERAL BURGOYNE STOPPED 


“My Boston brown bread is different 
irom any recipe I ever found in a cook 
hook; it is one which has been made in 
our family for many years. I use two 
cups of sour milk, one well-beaten egg, 
half a cup of molasses—or less molasses 
and a tablespoon of sugar when I wish 
bread that is not very dark and’ sweet. 
Then I add two level teaspoons of soda 
and three cups of graham flour. Nearly 
all recipes for brown bread mix rye, corn 
meal and graham flour. I use the gra- 
ham flour alone; you have a nicer bread. 
Generally I steam brown bread in one 
pound baking powder cans. It makes 
neat slices, it keeps more moist than 
when a large loaf is cut, and it steams 
more quickly. Two and a half hours 
will be needed for brown bread when in 
small cans, three hours if it is steamed 
in a large pail. One secret of success 
with brown bread is keeping it covered 
as carefully as if it were a steamed pud- 
ding. I set a trivet in the bottom of an 
iron kettle, put in the bread and enough 
boiling water to come three-quarters of 
the way to the top. Then I put on the 
lid, set it over the fire and do not lift the 
lid again till the clock advises me it is 
ready. If water enough is put in at first 
it will not boil away, and it is not neces- 
sary to lift the lid to add more. 

a or rye bread, I use nothing but milk 


as wetting. I make a wheat flour 
sponge. When it is light I add a table- 
spoon of lard and one of molasses, and 
enough rye flour to make a dough which 
is not very thick. The less flour you can 
put into rye bread, the better and lighter 
it will be. Let it double its bulk in the 
pans. It will rise quicker than wheat 
bread. I think I have told you all that 
can be said about bread, unless I forgot 
to speak of light handling. Two women 
might divide a batch of the best sponge 
between them and yet have different 
bread. One cook with heavy, athletic 
fists would have a solid, tough loaf, from 
which she has pounded the very life. 
The other cook with a light, certain 
touch has bread which cannot be rivaled 
for nutty sweetness and lightness. 

“To show what small knowledge some 
women have of bread, I will tell you of 
an incident I once saw. A large city 
grocery had offered twenty dollars in 
gold for the best loaf of bread. There 
were one hundred and twenty-five com- 
petitors. When I rode up to the store, I 
noticed a woman at the curb on her 
wheel. On a parcel carrier in front of 
her wheel she carried a paper bundle, 
which at half a glance you could see was 
a hot, soft loaf of bread. She untied it 
before dismounting and dropped it to the 
sidewalk. As I watched her with aston- 
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ishment, I thought to myself, ‘One com- 
petitor out of the race.’ Of course when 
she presented her loaf it immediately 
took a place among the rejected. No 
matter how good it might have been 
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when it came from the oven, that thud 
on the sidewalk had ruined it. Bread 
needs careful handling from the time you 
set a sponge till you lay the crusty, cool 
loaves in the bread jar.” 


Housekeeping Personally Conducted 


VI—Flies 


By Octave THANET 


FRIEND of mine talking of some 

summer resort, asked the question 
of another woman, “But isn’t it hot 
there?” ‘My dear,” answered the other, 
“it’s hot everywhere, in summer!” My- 
self, I think it is, judging from a con- 
siderable experience of the so-called cool 
North Shore of Massachusetts and the 
coast of Maine. Of course it is not so 
persistently and virulently hot in certain 
places as it is in others; but its very 
unexpectedness adds a quality of irrita- 
tion. Moreover, one is not prepared. 
In the middle west, where the signal 
service (which always underestimates the 
1igors of the weather) is obliged to reg- 
ister one hundred and six degrees, we 
expect a heated term; and we have wide 
verandas and electric fans in our houses 
and the postmen wear shirt waists; but 
in these cool places the heat comes like 
a strong man armed upon an unprotected 
community. 

The case with flies is similar. West and 
south we expect flies and prepare for 
them. In New England, they neither 
expect nor prepare for flies; but the flies 
seem to come just the same. Flies are 
always a pest,and sometimes a pestilence! 
For it seems proven that the little, squalid 
black vagrants are the common carriers 
of disease. So are their more genteel 
and slimmer cousins, the mosquitoes ; but 
flies have many points of superior van- 
tage as perils and nuisances over mos- 
quitoes. They are not so easily destroyed, 


” [This series of articles, begun in April, 1901, has appeared 
Bi with the exception o August, and 4 to be 
continued in months to come.] 


for one thing. A little kerosene in the 
water supplies will kill the mosquito eggs 
where they are laid, and kill off the mos- 
quitoes themselves in the end. We tried 
it this summer, and we thought we per- 
ceived an effect. Unfortunately the kero- 
sene and our patience gave out before 
the mosquitoes, but I am inclined to think 
if one sprinkled all the water barrels and 
stagnant ponds and hose nozzles and 
dusty roads in the vicinity, there wouldn’t 
be much of a nuisance left—except the 
smell of kerosene. Moreover, mosqui- 
toes only last for a limited period of the 
summer; too cool weather or too hot 
weather is fatal; while the tenacious fly 
lives on into the frosts, and grows worse 
with each month, 

The house fly is the worst discourager 
of active Christianity among women 
that exists. He is far worse than 
the moth or the buffalo bug. The 
mosquito is not in the same class. 
Indeed, there is something appalling 
in the care that seems to hedge the 
existence and preservation of these nox- 
ious creatures. They increase with hor- 
rible rapidity ; they cling to life marvel- 
ously. At one time I was very-interested 
in photography; I had occcasion to use 
numerous poisons; often I was annoyed 
by flies, but I never knew of a single fly 
being annoyed by any of my poisons! 
They drank pyrogallic acid with delight 
and enjoyed sulphuric acid and cyanide 
of potassium as if they were soda water 
and candy. After tempting them with 
a choice array of lethal fluids and solids 
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I would get up and slay them with a 
newspaper doubled into a club. But that 
involved catching them, and they are 
nimble! 

There is a wide range of fly destroyers. 
They are more or less effective. Tangle- 
foot paper is considered to head the list, 
and undoubtedly it has slain its thou- 
sands. So has the poisoned paper, 
although flies stand an amazing amount 
of poisoning. But the tanglefoot has to 
be of the right consistency. The poison 
fly paper must be absolutely fresh, else 
it is only a soothing potion to the flies 
and does not hurt their health in the least. 
There are various stupefying powders 
also. They require an annex of killing 
by hand afterward. And there are cer- 
tain flytraps which do some good. The 
best that I know has a poisoned sponge 
which is said to kill flies; it certainly 
puts them asleep. Then they can be 
destroyed. 

Being so dangerous as well as so un- 
sightly and squalid, it would seem that a 
housekeepers’ crusade would sweep the 
flies off the earth. I wonder why it does 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


¥ What is more discouraging than to have the 
clothes come from the laundry dingy or yellow? 
I have learned a method from my Holland 
maid which I feel sure will be a boon to many 
mistresses. Sort the clothes as for the ordi- 
nary washing on the night before washday. 
Shave one cake of a good soap, put in the 
boiler with two wooden bucketfuls of hot soft 
water and stir until the soap is all dissolved. 
Add cold water until the boiler is two-thirds 
full, then put the white clothes in the boiler 
and allow to soak over night. In the morning 
boil the clothes in the boiler just as it is, being 
careful to stir frequently from the bottom to 
prevent burning. Have three tubs ready, one 
with warm water for rubbing, one for rinsing 
and another for bluing. Rub, rinse, blue and 
starch in the usual way. The method will be 


not. I wonder if it is not because in our 
complex modern life we leave the care 
of our households too much to hired 
heads. If the dining room and the par- 
lor are free from the flies and the sleeping 
chambers from the mosquitoes, they may 
swarm in our kitchen where they do most 
harm unheeded by us. There used to be 
a time when the vigilant housewife with- 
out screens so hunted and exterminated 
the fly that she had less than the screened 
houses of to-day harbor. 

We need an awakening! The fly ought 
to be pursued off the face of the globe. 
He ought to be killed outdoors as well as 
in until he has vanished and become ex- 
tinct as the mastodon. What is needed 
urgently is an odorless and colorless 
preparation which can be used to wash 
screen doors and windows and which is 
deadly to the fly. It is not enough to 
exclude the fly. We do that now—or try 
to do it—in most houses, even the cheap- 
est; but we should do more; we should 
pursue; we should exterminate flies and 
mosquitoes. Their presence is a menace, 
of an importance few realize. 


found effective and quick. My maid prides 
herself that our clothes are always the first 
on the line, and it is gratifying to me to know 
they always have a clean, fresh odor and are 
very white. If the clothes have become yellow 
it will take several weeks to whiten them. A 
piece of salsoda as large as a walnut dissolved 
in the boiler of water will hasten the whiten- 
ing process.—N. D. M. 


@ Late in the fall a friend sent me a basket of 
partridge vine, a bright red berry at the tip of 
each sprig. A plain glass fingerbowl filled with 
them has made a pretty, cheery centerpiece for 
the dining table all winter. A little care keeps 
them fresh looking and free from dust.— 
M. M. A-A, 


# The little red ant, the terror to housekeepers, 
I have found by experience is not invincible. 
Finding them one day overrunning my refrig- 
erator, I made an attack with soap and water, 
but to no avail. I procured an ounce of oil of 
sassafras, which banished the objectionable 
little creatures like magic. Since then they have 
appeared in my pantry and about the sink, but 
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my oil has done its deadly work. My method 
is to follow the train—for they form a train in 
traveling—to its origin. Saturate a small cloth 
with the oil and apply to every portion of the 
distance covered by ants. If they come out of 
a crack, pour a little of the oil into it. This is 
sure death to them.—Gertrude Beebe Smyth. 


® There is no curtain material for bedroom 
windows more satisfactory all around, price 
and wearing quality considered, than the fine 
bleached cheesecloth which retails at a shilling 
per yard. It is dainty and sheer and launders 
beautifully. A reader of Goop HouSEKEEPING 
who has more time than money, “rolls and 
whips” the ruffles for her curtains as her 
grandmother did in the “long ggo.” They 
hang more gracefully and iron more easily 
than when sewed on in a seam. For the “blue 
room” she stitched a half-inch bias band of 
blue chambray gingham on the ruffles of the 
curtains, which washed nicely and gave tone 
to the room. 


¥ When my little nine-years-old daughter tires 
of her lessons and complains of nothing to do, 
I give her some nicely basted plain seams to 
sew on the sewing machine, which is recreation 
for her and makes her feel that she is “helping 
mamma.”—Martha T. 


#1 want to tell the readers about two charm- 
ing evergreen vines which grow here in our 
city to perfection, adorning our palatial homes 
and cottages with a covering of living green. 
I refer to the running winter ivy and the win- 
ter honeysuckle, the latter being covered in 
summer with variegated blossoms of delicious 
fragrance. If the vine is trained up and fas- 
tened it will climb fifteen to twenty feet, mak- 
ing a charming fence covering, veranda or 
trellis shade. As an ornament and covering 
for the graves of our loved ones there is noth- 
ing more fitting. The running winter ivy is 
a wonderful climber, needing no fastening, and 
a few roots or cuttings placed at the side of 
your house will soon grow and spread to cover 
its sides completely. As an absorbent of damp- 
ness or moisture from the outer walls of the 
house, it has great value. Both vines are im- 
pervious to frost and cold and retain their 
green foliage all winter long. Both are hardy 
and will stand sending long distances by mail 
or otherwise. Several varieties of these vines 
are growing here, some of which lose their 
foliage in winter, but the kinds mentioned are 
green the year round. These vines will take 
root and grow anytime during spring, summer 


or late fall. As a winter indoor ornament 
either of these vines may be grown in a vase 
on brackets each side of the window, forming 
a beautiful arch, and may be trained as a frieze 
encircling a room.—Capuain E. A. Wilson, Wash- 
ington, D C. 


A friend came unexpectedly to dinner. For 
dessert I had grape pudding. I had made 
some grape marmalade. Having a good many 
biscuits left over I had them rolled, made 
a batter of buttermilk and soda, the yolks of 
two eggs, two tablespoons of sugar, butter and 
the crumbs. I dropped into a porcelain pan 
a lump of butter, put in a layer of batter, then 
a layer of grape marmalade and again a layer 
of batter. I placed the pan in the stove and 
in ten minutes I took it out and covered with 
a meringue flavored with orange extract; then 
it was returned to the stove for a few minutes. 
I made a rich sauce flavored with orange and 
my pudding was complete.—R. E. M. 


In knitting the veranda shawls of two colors, 
which are so popular now, I find a great many 
knitting with the two balls in their lap. This 
is very awkward. When you have the skeins 
wound into balls, take an end of each and wind 
quickly into one ball of double thread.—May 
F. Wilford. 


# A delicious dish was the result of a desire 
to utilize some left-overs from breakfast. Find- 
ing some creamed potatoes and soft-boiled eggs 
in the sideboard, it occurred to me instinctively 
that the combination would be good. So I had 
the eggs hard-boiled and sliced and placed 
layers of the slices in a buttered baking dish, 
alternating with creamed potatoes and season- 
ing, using seasoning only over egg layers, as 
the potatoes were already seasoned, and leav- 
ing the first and last layers of potatoes. But- 
tered bread crumbs would make a nice top 
layer, too. This dish was especially liked— 
M. B. 


# When I have a basket of grapes I look them 
over at once and pick off all green and half 
ripe ones, wash them and put, without water, 
in an enameled pan that will sit in my steam 
cooker. When I have the cooker on getting 
dinner I set the pan in and go about my other 
work. When I take up the dinner I turn the 
grapes into a small jelly -bag and let drain 
while we are eating. Then I measure the juice 
and add about three-fourths as much sugar, 
let it boil up just once, and pour into the 
glasses. It makes delicious jelly, with a fresh 
grape taste that cannot be obtained when water 
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is added and it is boiled longer. This is almost 
no work, and by the time the season is over I 
have a nice lot of jelly without having taken 
a whole day to stand over the hot stove. 
Almost any jelly can be made this way, and is 
nicer than the old method. Crabapples require 
the addition of some water or the jelly will be 
too stiff. In making preserves, the fruit can 
be steamed till just tender—care must be taken 
not to steam too long or the pieces will not 
retain their shape. Then make a sirup of the 
juice that forms around them, and a sufficient 
amount of sugar, cook in this till clear, and 
can. Watermelon preserves are nice made this 
way, being generous in the use of lemon juice 
and rind.—Mrs R. W. Stephenson. 


In making rich fruit cake, I mix it, put it in 
a pan and allow it to stand in the coldest part 
of the refrigerator three days before baking. I 
haven’t discovered yet what a seventy-two 
hours’ chill does for it, but I do know it is a 
much better cake than if baked as soon as 
mixed.—C, 


In the den of a Boston artist some adroit 
hanging of plates and heavy mounts is done by 
means of common dress hooks, brass, white 
or black as required by the color they appear 
over. Three hooks for a plate, and for a rec- 
tangular object as many as required for bal- 
ance, are placed bill side out and securely wired 
or tied together at the back. The suspending 
cord or wire is fastened on out of sight and 
may be of any kind as preferred. This is less 
expensive than plate hangers, and a satisfac- 
tory invention for hanging heavy cardboards 
and other flat objects that sometimes defy 
hanging without a frame or “holes through.” — 
Louise Sibley. 


# I have found a small cardboard box three 
inches wide and six long, fitted with cardboard 
partitions, a splendid article for taking care of 
different kinds of pins, needles, etc, one always 
needs when traveling. Mine is divided into eight 
compartments which hold common pins, black- 
headed pins, safety pins, pearl-headed pins, odd 
stick pins and clasp pins, bonnet pins, hairpins 
and four or five needles threaded with white, 
black and colored thread. I can leave this on 
my dresser until the last moment before leaving 
home, slip the cover on at the last moment and 
drop it in my traveling bag, where it is con- 
veniently found in case of need, and it is 
always the first thing to be unpacked and placed 
on the dresser on my arrival. Large manila 
envelopes will also be found a great conven- 


ience for traveling, one to hold gloves, another 
veils, while still others may be filled with hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, turnover collars, ties, etc. 
If one is to live in one’s trunk for a time it is 
well to have these envelopes labeled to facilitate 
a hurried dressing when one is starting for the 
theater, the shops, or for a round of sight- 
seeing. 


I never grate anything except nutmegs, hav- 
ing too much regard for the value of time and 
the feeling of my fingers. I have a small meat 
chopper and use it almost daily. I grind meat 
for hash, salad, croquettes. I grind cocoanut 
and cheese for all purposes for which they are 
usually grated. Whenever I need bread crumbs 
or cracker dust, I grind stale bread or crackers. 
I grind cabbage, tomatoes, onions, apples, pep- 
pers, etc, for slaw, pickles and sauces. Often 
bits of left-overs that would otherwise be 
wasted can by use of one of these choppers be 
converted into a most savory dish for supper.— 
M. Y. 


% When meat is in danger of spoiling, small 
pieces of charcoal laid on or near it will keep 
it sweet.—E. L. B. 


mA baker who makes jam on a large scale 
says he never stirs it, but puts a large handful 
of marbles on the bottom of the kettle. These 
roll around when the jam boils and prevent it 
from burning.—Mrs Marcel Snyder. 


#A way of cooking beefsteak that is a 
wee bit tough was accidentally stumbled upon 
one day. Company came when it was too 
late to order, and the contents of cupboard 
and refrigerator were very slim. Two ends of 
porterhouse steak were hastily run through the 
meat chopper, using the medium knife. A 
coffee cup of rice was put on to cook in salted 
boiling water, then the rest of the dinner was 
prepared and ready to serve before the meat 
was cooked. Have skillet smoking hot and 
grease with just enough butter to keep from 
sticking, stir in chopped meat and stir until 
meat is cooked through; one or two minutes 
is long enough. Heat meat platter and place 
meat in center of plate, heaping it up with 
lump of butter im top, then salt and pepper to 
taste. Make a border of the rice around the 
plate and serve together. Sometimes I serve 
macaroni with the meat instead of rice. None 
of it is ever wasted, and twice a week is not 
too often to serve it to my family. Round 
steak is a good steak to buy to chop if you 
have no odds and ends to use.—Mrs C. D. B. 
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The Soldier Boy’s 


W HEN Bobby woke up one morning 

and rubbed his eyes he thought to 
himself, “What is going to happen 
to-day? When I went to sleep last night 
I was thinking of something beautiful, 
something that came to-day, and | can’t 
remember.” 

All at once he remembered. This was 
his birthday. Bobby was four years old. 
-He jumped out of bed and ran into his 
papa’s room crying, “Many happy returns 
of the day!” That was what mamma 
had taught him to say when papa had a 
birthday, and he supposed it was what 
everybody ought to say on birthdays. 

Papa waked up and mamma waked up 
and they both cried, “Happy returns,” 
and Bobby had four kisses, one on each 
eye, one on the point of his nose and one 
on his mouth, because he was four years 
old. 

“Tt is lovely to be four years old,” he 
said; “nicer than being three. Pretty 
soon I'll be a man.” 

Bobby could dress himself, all but 
washing his face and brushing his hair, 
so he trotted back to his room and put on 
his little gray suit and his shoes and 
stockings, then mamma came to finish 
him up. 

Bobby wanted to be a soldier. When 
he was three years old he said he wanted 
to be an expressman and drive a big 
wagon and throw trunks around and have 
a big, loud voice; now he didn’t want 
to be a ’xpress man any more; he had 
gone to camp one day with his papa and 
when he came home he said he would 


Birthday 


never be anything but a soldier. He 
wondered why his mamma cried and 
snatched him up in her arms and covered 
his face with kisses and said she would 
never, never, never let him be a soldier. 
That night out in the hammock his papa 
told him about his Uncle Jim, who had 
been a soldier and gone to Cuba to fight 
the Spaniards and never came _ back. 
Then Bobby went and kissed his mamma 
and told her he would just be a little boy 


soldier; he didn’t want to shoot Span- 


iards. He learned lots of soldier songs. 
He knew My Country and The Star 
Spangled Banner and Marching Through 
Georgia, and sometimes he marched up 
and down the yard for one whole hour 
with a stick on his shoulder singing, “My 
country ‘tis of thee.” 

But he wouldn’t have to march with a 
stick on his shoulder any more. When 
he went downstairs to breakfast, he found 
at his place at the table a heap of things 
covered with pink tissue paper. “Don’t 
touch,” said mamma, “till papa comes 
down.” Papa came down at last and the 
pink paper was lifted up and there was 
everything a soldier could want: a dear 
little helmet and breastplate, a> gun that 
made a big noise when it was fired, a 
drum and a horn and the dearest little 
striped tent to play camp with. Bobby 
was so happy he turned four somersaults 
on the dining ‘room floor. His papa set 
up the striped tent on the lawn, and he 
stayed at home all day from his office 
because it was his little son’s birthday. 

At three o’clock the surprise party hap- 
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THE SOLDIER BOY’S BIRTHDAY 


BOBBY AND HIS FRIENDS EATING THE BIRTHDAY SUPPER IN THE FOREST 


pened. Papa begged to be excused and 
went down to the corner of the street. 
sobby staid in the tent polishing his new 
helmet till it looked like gold. All at 
once he heard drums beating and horns 
blowing. He jumped up and ran to the 
gate; it sounded like a circus parade, 
only the music was worse. What do you 
suppose he saw? His papa, coming up 
the street with a whole lot of little boys 
and girls! Some of the boys wore hel- 
mets and breastplates like Bobby’s, only 
they weren't so new; they looked as if 
they had been through the war. Some 
were blowing horns and beating drums. 
All the little girls were waving flags. 
This was Bobby’s birthday party, and 
what a lovely time they had! 

There was always one colonel in the 
little tent and one sentry marching up 


and down at the door of the tent, and 
drums beating and horns blowing and 
the little girls playing visitor. ‘One has 
lots of fun at camp,” papa explained, so 
there were swings and a teeterboard and 
they climbed trees and played marbles 
and hide and seek and ring-a-ring-a-rosy 
and all sorts of games. 

Bobby’s home stood at the very edge 
of a lovely forest, and at five o'clock they 
heard a bugle blowing somewhere in the 
woods. 

“Hark!” cried papa, “that bugle means 
mess. Rest arms!” 

The boys took off their helmets and 
breastplates and stacked their guns 
around a tree and the girls hung their 
flags on the railing of the piazza, then 
they marched after papa away into the 
heart of the forest. All at once they came 
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on Bobby's mamma. She stood smiling 
at the end of a long table where there 
were piles of sandwiches and the loveliest 
pink and white birthday cake, and a tall 
punch bow! full of lemonade, and on each 
plate a little round cake with a tiny flag 
in it, and somebody’s name on it. 

The sandwiches disappeared, the pink 
and white cake vanished, the pink ice 
cream melted away—down little throats 
—and pretty soon there was nothing left 
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of the little pink cakes but the flags. After 
sup’ er the boys and girls did not march 
very much. The strictest old colonel 
does not make his men do heavy march- 
ing after full rations, so the little boys 
and girls got together on the piazza to 
say good-night. They gave four cheers 
because Bobby was four years old, and 
four cheers for Bobby’s mamma, and 
four cheers for Bobby’s papa, and then 
they marched home. 


The Prodigious Pie 


By WELLS 


Oh, boys and girls, come here, and I 

Will tell you about the Prodigious Pie; 

And you'll say when you've listened to every 
word, 

That never before such a tale you've heard. 


Long, long ago, and far away, 
Lived the mighty King Goborriolay, 
Who thus proclaimed one summer day: 
“My subjects bow, 
And: bend the knee; 
A mandate now 
I do decree. 
There shall be made a wondrous Pie, 
Exceeding big, exceeding high; 
And every one in all the land 
Shall bring a bit 
To put in it, 
And each must lend a hand.” 


The people heard, then quickly they 
Ran every one his separate way, 
And you'd have been surprised next day 
To see the things 
Brought to supply 
The good old king’s 
Prodigious Pie. 
They came in barrows, sleds and sleighs, 


They came in carts and trucks and drays; 
They came in cabs and caravans, 
In wagons, wains, 
And railroad trains, 
And even catamarans. 


And oh, the things the people brought, 
You really never would have thought 


Such delicacies could be bought. 
Such spicy roots 
Of flavors rare; 
Such wondrous fruits, 
Peach, plum and pear, 
And nectarines and grapes and cherries, 
Apricots, currants, huckleberries, 
And apples fresh and apples dried, 
Sugar and spice 
And all things nice 
Were liberally supplied. 


“And now,” the king declared, ‘“‘we must 
Have an enormous great big crust, 
And it will soon be made, I trust.” 
The miller’s wag- 
Ons then came in, 
With flour in bag, 
Barrel and bin. 
And farmers clad in leather jerkins 
Brought butter in tubs, kegs and firkins; 
Then pastry cooks arrived in hordes, 
And were not slow 
To knead the dough 
Upon their pastry boards. 


At last the monstrous pie was done, 
And then the baking was begun; 
The oven was a special one, 
For this great pie 
Made purposely ; 
The heat was high 
As it could be. 
After the pie had baked about 
A half a day they took it out. 
Then all the people cheered for it; 
Such a hullabaloo 
You never knew; 
And they ate up every bit! 
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A Little Fun 


By L. A. 


WO small children, eight and ten 
years of age, were called from their 
play to the dinner table. Evidently they 
had been having a joyful time, for they 
continued to laugh and giggle at the 
table, oblivious to the fact that their 
mother was entertaining company. The 
mother chided them sharply, calling their 
attention to the fact(?) that the table was 
not a place for levity. 

“Oh, please do not scold them, Mrs B,” 
said the visitor, “I want to tell you some- 
thing about laughing at the table. Now 
you know I am a chronic invalid, and I 
assure you my condition is the result of 
never having been permitted to laugh, or 
hardly smile, while at the table. 

“T had two sisters and a brother, all of 
whom became, like myself, hopeless in- 
valids, and I honestly believe our condi- 
iion was the result of being forced to 
wear a funeral aspect at every meal. Our 
parents were stern and grim as any Puri- 
tan, with a firmly imbedded belief that it 
was almost wicked to laugh at any time, 
and positively so at meals or during Sun- 
days. Ihave since taken particular pains 
to inquire of all the invalids I meet 
whether they were allowed to laugh at the 
table when young, and would you believe 
it? fully nine-tenths of these have an- 
swered that their lives were gloomy and 
mirthless in childhood, and especially 
during meal time. I am now convinced 
that invalidism is often a result of gloom 
and lack of mirth in childhood and par- 
ticularly so at the table, where it should 
be an aid to digestion. 

“So you will understand, Mrs B, why 
1 beg of you to allow your children to 
laugh all they wish, and if they should 
ever lack a tendency to do this, I would 
advise- you to do all in your power to 
make them laugh.” 

Too many families have settled into a 
rut wherein none ever laugh or smile 
while eating. On the other hand, they 
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all look “glum,” which seems the proper 
expression in this instance, and hurry 
through their meals as though they were 
eating in a railroad restaurant. 

Be upon the lookout for bright, witty 
sayings or funny happenings which you 
can relate at the table. We were bothered 
exceedingly once with book agents, and 
finally instructed our domestic, a French 
girl, to tell all book agents that we were 
fully supplied. One day Vic, the domes- 
tic, answered the bell. When she returned 
she continued her work without a word. 

“What was wanted, Vic?” mother 
asked, 

“One dose book agent, he call, ma- 
dam,” replied the girl. 

“What did you say to him, Vic?” 

“Oh, the man he come up to the door 
an’ he said, ‘I am the Bible agent, may 
I see the madam,’ an’ ‘Can I not sell you 
the book, also; an’ I tole him ‘No,I tank 
you, m’sieu, we do not use them here! an’ 
I shut on hees face the door.” 

One afternoon mother was alone in the 
house. She was in bed suffering from a 
terrible headache. The doorbell jangled 
violently and mother thought she would 
not answer it, but it continued to ring so 
vigorously she felt compelled to go down ; 
so, dressing hastily, while every jangle 
of the bell seemed to pierce her head, she 
descended the stairs and opened the front 
door. A small, barefooted urchin met her 
gaze and shouted shrilly: “Want ter buy 
enny fishhooks, ma’am?” and he looked 
decidedly disappointed as mother wearily 
shook her head and closed the door. 

Remember the bright anecdotes to re- 
late at the table, and let the “men folks,” 
as we say in New England, recall the 
amusing things they meet with during 
the day. Keep up a fund of good humor 
while eating, act and talk as entertaining- 
ly as you would at a party, while dining at 
home, and you will find that where laugh- 
ter is, indigestion is not. 
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lf the feminine nature is complex, viewed 
in its simplest aspect, what shall we say of 
the relations of mistress and maid? Can there 
be anything resembling that which men call a 
“business basis” for domestic service, with 
personality almost or quite as large a factor 
on both sides as the labor performed? A 
business basis certainly will not be reached 
with co-operation on the part of the servants 
only; and as if that were not difficult enough, 
lacking the esprit du corps which belongs to 
a body of factory workers, for example, and 
reckoning the influence of a mistress over her 
very small force of workers, what prospect is 
there, on the other hand, of a union of em- 
ployers—unless perchance in co-operative 
housekeeping? Wealthy and well-to-do mis- 
tresses are prone to pay large wages—exorbi- 
tant sometimes—to thoroughly satisfactory do- 
mestic servants, regardless of the rates which 
have ruled in their neighborhood. Will this 
disposition on their part render them an easy 
prey to a union movement, or steel their 
“help” against the seductions of the labor 
leaders? To judge from the account of the 
Chicago union on another page of this issue 
the best of housework women in that city 
have made terms with their employers which 
render the co-operative struggle for more 
money and shorter hours quite superfluous to 
them. But a clearer definition of the house- 
worker’s duties and privileges, throughout all 
strata of society, is by no means impossible 
of attainment, and if the Chicago pioneers are 
hastening its day the intelligent housewife 
will bid them godspeed. A recognition of the 
servant’s rights means a closer responsibility 
on her part. 


It is gratifying to record progress in the 
effort to lessen the noises of city life, a mat- 
ter which was referred to in these columns a 
few months ago. Washington and other cities 
have followed the example of New York, 
proceeding to hush the needless racket and 
clatter which have been regarded as unavoid- 
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able. Even ducks have been restrained by 
legal injunction from quacking a man’s nerves 
to shreds near Toledo, Ohio. To the owner 
of a flock of these birds, who erected a shelter 
for them under the bedroom window of a 
hard-working man, the judge says No. The 
commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are putting a quietus on crowing roosters, 
screaming parrots and barking dogs. A 
needed and possible improvement in pave- 
ments and vehicles will do much to ease the 
strain of city life and reduce the doctors’ bills 


“Overtaxed schoolgirls.” The familiar 
phrase is with us again, in print and on the 
lips of parents, for another school year. It 
will not be banished until educators learn to 
make lessons so attractive that the home 
work of the pupils will be no longer drudg- 
ery, but of absorbing interest. In the accom- 
plishment of this end, much depends upon 
the selection of teachers. The twentieth cen- 
tury teacher, of the standard quality, will so 
direct the mental efforts of individual pupils 
that the acquisition of knowledge will be along 
natural lines, without fear, and therefore with- 
out nervous wear and tear. 


A suggestion offered by the manager of a 
Connecticut women’s exchange in our Sep- 
tember issue seems full of possibilities. The 
plan proposed is a sort of clearing house for 
the exchanges of each state, an idea which 
strikes one familiar with the range and work 
of exchanges as a step in a more prosperous 
direction. All exchanges, except those of a 
great city, are apt to become local in their 
limitations. One exchange has an overplus 
of the work of some prolific consignor, while 
another has no wares in that line, though 
receiving much attractive material in other 
lines. The clearing house plan would insure 
an even distribution of many salable goods, 
providing a better market for consignors and a 
greater success for the exchanges. The extra 
expense involved by such a plan would doubt- 
less be gladly met by a slightly larger fee from 
consignors, who would thus find six or eight 
avenues for the disposal of their handiwork 
instead of one, where there may be no very 
large demand and where delicate wares readily 
become shopworn. The fact that women’s ex- 
changes have diminished in number in the past 
few years is by no means proof positive that 
their field is to be taken from them; it means 
rather that methods must be changed. 
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Modern Table Arrangement 
By WaLpon FAwcett 


A new interpretation of the art of dining 
well has come into vogue in America during 
the past few years, and the innovations em- 
bodied have influenced corresponding modifi- 
cations of table appointments. The long, tire- 
some dinners of a few years since have been 
replaced by somewhat less pretentious if not 
less elegant and appetizing repasts, the sim- 
plest menus are considered in the best taste, 
and simplicity likewise prevails in the arrange- 
ment of the table service and the ornamen- 
tation of the board at which hospitality is 
dispensed. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in 
this new era beautiful and artistic table ar- 
rangement is accounted less essential than 
formerly by the ambitious hostess. On the 
contrary there has never been a time when 
perfection of appointments was considered a 
more potent factor in the success of a meal. 
The revolution which has prevailed is merely 
that indication of a preference for quality 
rather than quantity which is characteristic 
of an elevation of artistic standards in any 
realm. Magnificent silver and cut glass and 
the dainties of linen have not lost their attrac- 
tion, by any means, but present-day decrees 
require that they shall bear evidence of taste 
and refinement. 

A majority of the arbiters of etiquette are 
inclining to the belief that so long as it is pos- 
sible to expend almost any sum desired in the 
provision of fine linens there is no occasion for 
the utilization of other than snowy white table 
coverings. To this view of the situation the 
fashionable world is not as yet, however, en- 
tirely converted, and in many cities there is 
still open disregard of the contention that 
naught but fine damask is permissible for a 
table covering. 

Covers of silk and velvet have been intro- 


duced on the plea that they are literal repro- 
ductions of pieces in use in bygone ages, and 
to such extremes has this fad been carried that 
a wealthy lady residing in Washington, some 
time since, paid five thousand dollars for a 
crimson velvet table cover ten yards long and 
half as wide, woven in one piece and heavily 
embossed in gold. Satin of the most delicate 
tints has also been utilized for the sumptuous 
table coverings now used at the most formai 
dinners at the homes of some of the wealthiest 
citizens. 

Both the advocates of simplicity in table 
decoration and arrangement and those who 
favor greater display are making nowadays 
a more extensive use of lace than ever before. 
Many of the handsome silk and satin coverings 
described in the foregoing are edged with ruf- 
fles of handsome lace, and doilies of the most 
expensive lace are scattered in profusion over 
this foundation cloth. Some of the persons of 
more moderate taste have introduced dinner 
cloths of lace laid over color—and by the way, 
immense sums may be expended for the more 
elaborate specimens of work of this class. The 
centerpieces of embroidery which were once 
so popular in many homes are rapidly being 
displaced by lace, and to the modern dinner 
guest almost the only reminder of old prefer- 
ences is found in the embroidered monograms 
or small woven patterns. 

With the exception of a few minor novelties 
there are of course no changes from year to 
year in the design of silverware. The present 
tendency is to place less small silver than for- 
merly about the plate, and the universal prac- 
tice is to arrange the various pieces in the 
simplest and most convenient manner possible. 
The napkin also, in most instances, although 
it may be folded in some ingenious manner, is 
laid flat upon the plate or by its side. This 
system prevails in all the first-class hotels as 
well as in private homes, and in the former is 
a particular relief from the fearful and won- 
derful creations which waiters were once wont 
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to evolve from silverware and naperies, the 
object in the case of the latter seemingly being 
to display as prominently as possible the mono- 
gram of the hostelry. 

At houses where wine is served a radical 
revision has also taken place. It is no longer 
the custom to have six or eight wineglasses 
at each plate. With the most approved dinner 
menu consisting of oysters, soup, fish as entree, 
the piece de resistance, a course of game and 
salad, coffee, cheese and fruit, two, three, or 
at the most not more than four wines are 
served, and many persons prefer to simply 
serve champagne throughout the entire dinner. 
It is in the purely ornamental phases of 
table arrangement that the greatest latitude is 
now afforded for novelty. For one thing, much 
more thought is given than formerly to the 
lighting of the table. It should be accomplished 
either by candles or small lamps, the latter 
being considered preferable in some instances 
because of the flickering of the candles. Some 
hostesses who strive for extreme originality 
have within the past year introduced minature 
electric lights for the illumination of their din- 
ner tables, but this is a fancy indulgence which 


WALDORF-ASTORIA TABLE SET FOR A THIRSTY PRIVATE DINER. THE GLASSES ARE FOR WATER, 
SHERRY, SAUTERNE, RHINE WINE, CLARET AND CHAMPAGNE. NOTE THE ABSENCE OF FLO- 
RAL DECORATION AND THE UNIQUE ARRANGEMENT OF CANDELABRA, 


is expensive. For projecting the light of can- 
dles there are provided shades of glass, card- 
board, silk, lace and beads. Some of these 
disclose truly marvelous conceptions, as, for 
instance, the newest glass candle supports and 
shades, in which the candle is made to form 
the stem of a flower and the shade repre- 
sents the blossom, the light being mellowed 
by the enveloping petals. 

The floral embellishment of a table offers 
opportunity for the indulgence of any personal 
inclination. Practically any of the beauties in 
the floral galaxy may be employed and in 
whatever degree of profusion the taste and 
pocketbook will permit. Persors of the most 
refined and cultivated taste usually construe 
it as bad form to smother a dinner table under 
an avalanche of flowers. A few choice blos- 
soms carefully selected and cleverly arranged 
are likely to produce a much better impression. 
Where a simple decoration is contemplated 
many persons prefer to employ two contrasting 
flowers, as, for instance, lilies of the valley and 
violets, or American Beauty roses and daf- 
fodils. 

For the sake of adding a dash of color to 
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MODERN TABLE ARRANGEMENT 


AT SHERRY’S, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. DINNER FOR ONE. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 


NAPKIN REPRESENTS A NEW DESIGN 


the ensemble of a dinner table, some hostesses 
introduce immense sticks of colored candy, 
each tied with narrow ribbon of harmonious 
hue and reposing upon a small plate so as to 
emphasize the contrast with the snowy table 
covering. The practice of scattering ferns, 
smilax or single blossoms about the table 
with an apparent total disregard of all sys- 
tematic arrangement is still in favor with many 
hostesses. 

The name cards which indicate the seats of 
the respective guests, and the menu cards offer, 
as in the past, an unlimited field for the exer- 
cise of versatility. They may be printed, writ- 
ten or painted, and here is an admirable oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of humor. For 
instance, in this age of the cartoon it is possible 
to pictorially burlesque the guests, to puzzle 
them with problems in identification, or even 
to give picturesque and amusing employment 
to the slang of the day. The custom of pro- 
viding favors or mementos is not as universal 
as it once was, but many hostesses yet make 
it a practice to devise for their dinner guests 


little souvenirs sufficiently out of the ordinary 
to cause comment. 

A genuine novelty which has during recent 
months been introduced on one or two occa- 
sions at elaborate dinners in this country is 
found in the installation of a miniature electric 
fountain in the center of a dinner table. The 
changing hues of the spraying water as seen 
through vistas of ferns and flowers form a 
picture, the effectiveness of which can readily 
be imagined. It may be noted in passing that 
in the practice of the art of table decoration 
much depends upon the style of table em- 
ployed. The round table is, to a considerable 
extent, displacing the long narrow table, not 
so much because it seats more persons as from 
the fact that it is easier to decorate and gives 
a more pleasing effect when fully spread for 
the bidden guests. Even where it is necessary 
to employ the elongated narrow tables, it is 
found advantageous to relieve the severity of 
appearance by the provision of expansive 
rounded ends. Much can be accomplished 
by a skillful placing of tables. 
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And the owls hoot, 

And bats Fly in 
and ovt> 

the 


burns blue, 
And the candle too, 


Witches are about; 


A Real Halloween 


If possible, hold the Halloween festivities in 
a barn or large kitchen, in the latter case set- 
ting the table and having certain of the games 
there. On All Saints’ day, two hundred years 
ago, every household built its bonfire at night- 
fall. They made a girdle of flame about the 
hills of Scotland. Indoors the house was 
lighted by torches and lanterns till midnight, 
when the fairies were supposed to be abroad. 
Strange methods of divination were resorted to 
by young and old. 

Keep constantly in mind that the ancient 
object of the day was the peering into the 
future. If possible, have a bonfire. ° Material 
may be hoarded a few weeks ahead. Set a few 
small boys to the blissful job of piling on fresh 
fuel. Deck the walls of the barn or kitchen 
with branches of spruce and pine, and among 
them hang on strong wire rods a splendid array 
of jack-o’-lanterns, or pumpkin lanterns. If 
possible, contrive somewhere about the house 
a dimly-lit cozy corner or impromptu booth 
where a woman versed in palmistry may tell 
of the future and hint at the past. In every 
fireplace light a crackling wood fire, and in 
the kitchen have ready the properties necessary 
for a real Halloween: baskets of apples, balls 
of yarn, corn ready for the popper, and a hoard 
of nuts. 

There are so many time-honored games for 
Halloween that they can scarcely be crowded 


into one evening’s entertainment. Nobody 
knows how ancient is the game of bobbing for 
apples, but it certainly never grows old. Fill 
a tub nearly to the brim with water and into it 
put a dozen ruddy apples. Place in the heart 
of four apples a ring, a ten-cent piece, a 
thimble and a button. Replace neatly the apple 
cube which has been cut out for this admis- 
sion, and the enthusiasm of the bobbers will be 
heartier with the knowledge of the lottery. 
The game may be varied for the other guests 
by holding a fork between the teeth, clasping 
the hands behind the back, trying to pierce 
an apple by dropping the fork. Apples may 
be utilized in another way by tying one to a 
string, hanging it in a doorway, and still with 
the hands behind the back, trying to take a 
bite from it. It is so difficult a “stunt” that 
it is safe to offer a few prizes to the guests 
who succeed. Long apple parings tossed over 
the shoulder generally will curl into some 
shape which predicts the initials of the future 
lover. ; 

Imagination has full play when the girls 
search for the profession of the man they will 
marry by gazing at the white of an egg dropped 
in a glass of water. The egg will take very 
queer forms, and it is not hard to picture a 
ship, a church, an easel, a railroad train, a 
bridge, or a printing press. There is the peril- 
ous custom of following through a dark cellar 
a ball of yarn, which will lead to somebody's 
lover. The end may be satisfying enough to 
make up for the trip. In a room as dark as 
twilight, a girl may comb her hair and eat an 
apple before a mirror with a sweet certainty 
that somewhere out of the darkness will steal 
a reflection of the man she loves. 


The young men can name and roast chestnuts 
for the girls around whom fancy hovers. If a 
chestnut should explode and jump from the hot 
coals, that girl had better be left to single 
blessedness: it is the girl whose chestnut roasts 
quietly and steadily who will make married 
life harmonious. If a sufficient number of 
cabbage stalks can be procured and planted a 
few days before Halloween, the pulling of them 
when blindfolded provides a lively half-hour’s 
fun. A “kale stock” is large in prophecy. If 
it pulls hard, the lover will be hard to win, and 
courtship and married life may not be wholly 
happiness; if easily, the future is serene 
enough. The shape and size of the kale stock 
prophesy the figure of the future husband or 
wife, and if there is plenty of earth about the 
roots it means riches. A candle may be selected 
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A REAL 
and named for as many sweethearts as one 
possesses—a Halloween guest, maid or man, is 
supposed to have a lively preference for sev- 
eral. Set the candles lighted in an open 
window. The one which longest resists the 
custs of wind denotes the lover who till death 
will remain faithful. The Scotch test called 
“luggies” is a favorite in all Halloween games. 
Beside the hearth are placed three basins; one 
has clean water in it, another muddy water, the 
third is empty. The youths who would know 
iheir fate are led blindfolded to the table 
groping for the basin, dipping their hands in 
the first one they reach. If it is the clean water, 
the future bride or groom will be young and 
handsome; the muddy water tells of a wedding 
with a widow or widower, none too youthful 
or attractive; the empty basin foretells single 
biessedness. 

The American palate takes none too kindly to 
haggis, sowens, cock-a-leekie or oat cake, so a 
good substitute would be a hearty country sup- 
per served around the kitchen table. The fall 
fruits will provide a centerpiece of rare color- 
ing. Cut a great pumpkin into basket shape 
and scoop out the inside. Into the shell heap 
rosy apples, green and purple grapes, pears, 
oranges and bananas. One may choose an ex- 
cellent menu from brown bread and baked 
leans, cold turkey, chicken pie, fried sausages 


with hot buckwheats, head cheese, coid ham or. 


corned beef hash for a first course. Pumpkin 
pie, apple pie, doughnuts, waffles and maple 
sirup, baked apples and cream, old-fashioned 
raised cake, gingerbread, cookies or some pud- 
dings, such as brown betty or pan dowdy, will 
fill in the sweet course. Cider and coffee would 
he suitable for liquid refreshments. Plenty of 
nuts served in a wooden chopping bowl may 
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Hane sorrow! 
care’ will Kill 

And Therejore— 


bee 


merry’ 


be handed around with the fruit to “top off 
with” as in real country hospitality. 

The fun of a Halloween entertainment may 
be largely enhanced by place cards at the sup- 
per table. These ought of course to deal with 
games of fortune and that gazing into the 
future which belongs to All Saints’ day. The 
most effective thing would be ragged edged. 
rather rough cards. Keep the decorations in 
strong black and white effects, using dense 
India ink as a medium; it flows admirably 
from the pen and works well with a brush. 
The range of decorations is wide; you may 


have witches riding on broomsticks, the black | 


cat, blinking owls or flitting bats, four-leaved 
clovers, wishbones or the new moon for luck— 
indeed, anything that signifies portents and 
fortune, whether good or bad. A quotation 
adds largely to the merit of the occasion. To 
save searching, a number of quotations are 
here appended suitable for a Halloween party. 
By the way, Shakespeare will be found rich 
in sayings of weird and ghostlike nature; Mac- 
beth, Hamlet, and Romeo and Juliet being espe- 
cially good hunting grounds. Here are some 
culled from various sources: 

“The iron tongue of midnight hath told 
twelve.” 


“If you had any eye behind you, you might 
see more detraction at your heels than for- 
tunes before you.’ 

“T can call spirits from the vasty deep.” 
“If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow and 

which will not. 


“It was the owl that shrieked,the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night.” 
“There’s husbandry in heaven, 
Their candles are all out.” 
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“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
“No witch hath power to charm, : 
So hallowed and so gracious is this time.’ 


“How now, you secret, black and midnight 


hags, 
What is’t you do?” 
“Show his eyes and grieve his heart, 
Come like shadows, so depart.” 
“The owl, for all his feathers, was acold.” 


“The bat takes airy rounds on leathern wings, 
And the hoarse owl his woful dirges sings.” 
“’Tis the witching hour of night, 
And the stars they glisten, glisten 
Seeming with bright eyes to listen. 
For what listen they?” 
“A farmer traveling with his load, 
Picked up a horseshoe on the road, 
And nailed it fast to his barn door 
That luck might down upon him pour.” 


“Some there be that shadows kiss; 
Such have but a shadow’s bliss.” 


“Some have mistaken blocks and posts 
For specters, apparitions, ghosts, 
With saucer eyes and horns.” 


“O heavens, that one might read the book of 
fate 
And see the revolutions of the times.” 
“Oh, could we lift the future’s sable shroud!” 
“Fortune is merry, : 
And in this mood will give us anything.” 


“’Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 


“This day we fashion Destiny, our web of 
Fate we spin.” 
“Who can answer where any road leads to?” 
“There swims no goose so gray 
But soon or late 


She finds some honest gander 
For her mate.” 


“This is the fairy land, O spite of spites, 
We talk with goblins, owls and elvish sprites.” 
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A Musical Entertainment 
By Ettye GLover 


To each person was handed a card cut out 
in the shape of a man’s head, which was rec- 
ognized as Mozart. At the top were the words, 
“Who—What,” followed by figures with spaces 
for answers. A large screen concealed the 
piano so that no one could see the music. Our 
hostess explained that there would be several 
bars of music played and the melody when rec- 
ognized was to be written down, with the com- 
poser’s name if possible. 

The first tune was Yankee Doodle, then fol- 
lowed Schubert’s Serenade, the Doxology, 
Chopin’s funeral march, the Shepherd Boy, 
Maiden’s Prayer, Last Rose of Summer, Men- 
delssohn’s wedding march, Ben Bolt, etc. In 
all there were thirty-three selections. Suitable 
prizes were given, and all pronounced the affair 
a great success. If elaborate refreshments are 
desired, the cream or ice can be served in the 
shape of musical instruments. Each hostess 
can make her selections to suit herself and can 
confine the music to songs, or to a mixture of 
songs and instrumental music. 


A Literary Luncheon 


The writer once attended a luncheon given 
by a young woman who I think might win 
literary fame if it were not for the fact that she 


already has a good income. The table had a 
novel cloth. It was made of blotting paper, 
pink, blue and white, so artistically pieced that 
it did not look like a counterpane, and was 
really pretty. The centerpiece was a bowl 
made from puffs of newspaper and filled with 
coxcombs. That flower, explained our host- 
ess, was emblematic of the critics! The 
almonds, olives and pickles were served on pen 
trays and the punch and ices we ate from big 
ink wells with souvenir spoons which had been 
gathered from Wye, Stratford-on-Avon, New- 
buryport, Abbotsford, Cambridge, Concord and 
the birthplaces of all sorts of famous writers. 
The drollest conceit were our name cards. A 
slip lay by each plate which looked alarmingly 
familiar. Our names were written on a printed 
message of polite regrets returned with manu- 
scripts from courteous editors. We could tell 
who was who at a glance—the Century, Har- 
per’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, Forum, Review 
of Reviews, McClure’s, Goop HousEKEEPING; 
each guest was duly familiar with the indi- 
viduality of such “regrets.” 
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An Excellent Luncheon 


ls Prepared During a Lesson at the New 
England Cooking School 


“The meal we will cook to-day,” said Miss 
owning, principal of the New England cook- 
ng school, “consists of meat fillet with brown 
-auce, string bean salad, plain paste, from 
which I will make a lemon pie, and vanilla ice 
cream with coffee sauce. As in other lunch- 
ons I will prepare the frozen dessert first. A 
cream is much improved by ripening, and dur- 
ing the two hours before our luncheon will 
le ready to serve, it ought to ripen perfectly. 
lhis, as you will see from the recipe, is noth- 
ing but a plain vanilla cream with a coffee 
auce poured over it to give extra flavor. The 
cream is very simple: Mix three pints of thin 
cream with one and one-quarter cups of sugar 
and two tablespoons of vanilla. Freeze, using 
three parts of ice to one of salt. For the coffee 
cream sauce, beat the yolks of three eggs 
slightly. Add four tablespoons of sugar and 
a few grains of salt. Pour on slowly one cup 
of clear, strong, hot coffee, and cook in a 
double boiler till the spoon is coated. Cool and 
fold in half a cup of heavy cream, beaten stiff. 

“First, I stir the cream, sugar and flavoring 
together and pour it into the can to be frozen. 
In order to insure a fine grain for the cream, 
begin turning the crank slowly, then more 
quickly as it thickens. We wish the sauce thick, 
so we will beat the eggs slightly, just enough 
to blend them. We really make a coffee cus- 
tard. I am going to take the yolks of three 
cggs and leave the whites for the meringue of 
the lemon pie. * If you are going to use whites 
of eggs beaten up stiff, you must be careful 
not to have the least bit of the yolk mix with 
the white, or it will not beat up. I beat the 
yolks slightly, add the sugar and salt, then the 
strong coffee. Beat with a Dover egg beater 
until it is thoroughly blended. Now I will put 
it in a double boiler to cook. Always strain 
a cooked custard, also a custard to put in a 
mold for baking. The custard has already 
been made and cooled, so I will fold in the 
cream beaten until it is very stiff and set the 
coffee sauce away in the refrigerator to cool 
before serving with the vanilla cream. 

“Now for our pie crust. This is an original 
recipe of my own for pie crust, you will find 
it very rich and flaky. Mix half a teaspoon 
of salt with one and one-half cups of pastry 
flour. Cut into this with a knife three-fourths 
of a cup of cold lard. Moisten to a dough 
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with ice water. -Toss on a floured magic cover, 
pat and roll out to fit the pie tin. 

“I never touch pastry with my hands from 
the time I start until it goes into the oven, ex- 
cept as I put the paste on the plate. The secret 
of making good pastry is in not touching it 
with your hands, and having all ingredients 
very cold. The cold air inclosed in the lard 
and the cold water are what makes paste flaky. 
Butter gives pie crust a different flavor 
from lard, and makes it more flaky. In rolling 
pastry I always use a magic cover, which is 
a square of heavy duck into which the flour 
is rubbed instead of being sifted, as on a board. 
There goes with it, as you see, a cover for the 
rolling pin made of woven stuff; this is also 
floured to keep it from sticking. When you 
are through simply shake the extra flour from 
it, fold it up and put away. If by chance it 
should become soiled, take it out of doors and 
beat it thoroughly, then soak in cold water 
and wash the same as you do any other ordi- 
nary cloth. It ought, with proper care, to keep 
clean for several months. Never allow. water 
to touch it as you are working or set any 
soiled dish on it, simply spread it on the table 
when you are ready to roll out any dough you 
are preparing. 

“When I keep house I have a large bowl in 
which I mix lard, flour and sale together, in 
this pie proportion, sometimes chopping it with 
a chopping knife. I keep it mixed ready for 
use at any time, taking one cupful of the mix- 
ture for each crust. Pastry flour does not con- 
tain so much gluten as bread flour, therefore 
is used for pie crust, making it more delicate 
and lighter. When I am making in a large 
quantity I simply measure two or three quarts 
of flour and then take half that quantity of 
lard. This recipe makes a very rich crust, and 
unless you are particular about having every- 
thing perfectly cool, both the lard and the 
water, your crust won’t be good, but soggy. 
In measuring lard I pack it in the cup solidly. 
This recipe makes enough for two crusts. Cut 
the lard and flour together until it looks like 
coarse rock salt, because the lard is all cut 
into fine bits and coated thoroughly with the 
flour. Unless the lard is hard and cold, it does 
not chop readily, and does not become thor- 
oughly mixed. Moisten the flour and lard to 
a soft dough, being careful not to get too much 
water in; if you do your paste will not be light 
and it will be apt to soak on the bottom. Now 
let the paste stand in a very cold place while 
I prepare the lemon filling. 
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“Beat three eggs slightly, add two-thirds cup 
of sugar, one-fourth cup lemon juice, the grated 
rind of one-half a lemon, and two tablespoons 
of water. 

“T have this stirred together so it is ready to 
pour into the crust, which I will now fit into 
a pie plate. Be sure to choose a rolling pin 
with handles which move freely, because you 
want to touch the pastry simply to form it. 
Put the plate carefully down on the paste and 
trim it the same size, leaving a rim of paste 
larger than the plate, as I want to use it as a 
puff around the edge. After putting the crust on 
the plate, be sure to lift it up around the edges 
to let the air from underneath the crust, other- 
wise it would cause big bubbles in the crust. 
Then turn the extra fullness of paste back 
underneath to make a double rim. Be sure to 
have it go down far enough so there will be 
no danger of its pushing out as it bakes. Then 
simply go around this, making a crimped edge. 
Fold the paste around the first finger of your 
left hand with the thumb and first finger of 
your right hand and press it into shape. This 
gives a nice little crust around the edge for 
a custard or pumpkin pie. Now put in the 
lemon mixture. I want this pie to bake from 
the bottom, so I am going to put it on 
the bottom grate. Paste that is left over should 
not be put back to be added at your next bak- 
ing, but use it up in making a tart or cheese 
straws. 

“Now for the meringue. I have here the 
whites of three eggs beaten stiff. To this I 
will add four tablespoons of powdered sugar 
and a few grains of salt, beating this vigor- 
ously until it is thoroughly blended. Now cut 
and fold in three and one-half tablespoons of 
sugar, making in all seven and one-half table- 
spoons to the whites of three eggs. Now I 
pile this meringue on the lemon pie that has 
been baked and cooled. I dip a knife in cold 
water and smooth it down. I cut slightly with 
a knife down the side to make a little impres- 
sion. Now this goes into a slow oven to bake 
eight minutes. If meringue is overcooked it 
will settle; if it is not cooked enough it will 
liquefy. It always wants to cook slowly. 

“T will next attend to the preparation of 
the meat, because that needs a long, slow cook- 
ing. Cut slices of veal in pieces for serving. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, dip in flour, 
egg and crumb and fry slowly with salt pork 
or in butter till well browned. Pour over it 
one and one-half cups of brown sauce and cook 
till the cutlets are tender Remove to a hot 
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platter, strain the sauce around and garnish 
with parsley. 

“You see I have taken out the bone and have 
trimmed off the skin, and any other pieces of 
the veal that would not be attractive, and I 
have them on the stove in a saucepan with a 
little cold water to make stock for the brown 
sauce. Now I will wash this piece of veal 
carefully with cold water, using a piece of 
cheesecloth to be sure it is clean. If you should 
put the meat in cold water or let cold water 
run over it, you would wash out much of the 
goodness. Veal belongs to the immature ani- 
mal, and therefore needs a longer, slower cook- 
ing than beef to make it digestible. To cook 
this, I will use a small dripping pan because | 
haven’t an omelet pan large enough. Pork 
gives a better flavor than butter for frying, so 
I will put a piece of pork in the dripping pan 
to be trying out while I prepare the veal. We 
might call these fillets of veal; they are pieces 
of veal which have been freed from skin and 
bone. Season with salt and pepper, simply 
using the salt and pepper shaker. Dip in flour, 
egg and crumbs. You can flour them simply 
with egg and crumbs, but the flour dries 
the meat and makes the crumbs stick better. 
After dipping in egg, let all the egg drain off 
that will. We want this to cook slowly, and 
have a chance to cook clear to the center before 
it will burn or have a chance to get too brown. 
Put the fillets into the fat and allow them to 
cook slowly until they begin to brown. 

“The brown sauce to accompany the fillets 
is the next consideration. Brown three table- 
spoons of butter, add three tablespoons of flour 
and cook until well browned. Add one and 
one-half cups of brown stock. Season with 
pepper, lemon juice and Worcestershire sauce. 

“When you cook chicken or veal, you will 
have some trimmings left. Simply put them 
on in cold water and make some stock. After 
seasoning the brown saute to taste and cook- 
ing two minutes, I will pour it over the veal in 
the pan and let it cook until the fillets are 
tender. 


“Now the veal fillets are ready to take up. 
They have been cooked first in the pork fat 
until they are brown, and they have been 
cooked in the brown sauce until they are ten- 
der. Always have some sort of system about 
putting your meat on a platter, and make it 
as sightly as you can. The brown sauce has 
cooked a little too thick, so I am going to put 
it back on the stove and I will add some water 
to it. 
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“Our last dish is the string bean salad. 
Marinate two cups of cold string beans with 
. French dressing made of half a teaspoon of 
salt, one-eighth teaspoon of pepper, one table- 
spoon of vinegar and four tablespoons of olive 
il. Add one teaspoon of finely cut chives. 
\rrange on a nest of lettuce, pile the beans in 
he center and garnish with slices of tomato 
ind radish tulips. 

“T have here in the bowl two cups of canned 
string beans, the contents of one can. I could 
ot find chives, so I am going to use a little 
mion juice. The easiest way to get a very 
mall quantity of onion juice is to cut off a 
lice from the onion and simply scrape it with 
vour knife, then the juice flows readily. The 
canned string beans are a little tender. If I 
vere cooking them specially for a salad I 
would have them just done, and that is all. 
This is a nice way to use up string beans and 
peas left in the summer time, when all these 
vegetables are fresh. Now to the salt and pep- 
per and onion juice I will add the oil and vine- 
ear and with a whisk beat together very 
moothly. Pour this over the string beans and 
then set it where it will get cold. 

“One of the most attractive garnishes for a 
salad is radish tulips. Let me show you how 
to make them. Cut the little root end off, and 
if you can get long radishes they are a little 
more effective than round ones. Cut down 
from the root to the stem end little rays, 
then with your sharp-pointed knife lift up the 
red skin and cut it down, peeling it down as 
far as you can go. Make the skin as thin as 
possible. Let them stand in ice water for sev- 
eral hours, and they will open up very much 
easier than if you simply let them stand for a 
short time.” 


To SAVE TIME—If you make lemon pie to- 
day and expect to make apricot pie day after 
to-morrow, save time by making enough pastry 
ior both. In winter, roll the pie crust dough 
in buttered paper and put in a cool place, and 
in summer place on ice and you will find it just 
as good as the day it was mixed.—Hester V. 
Grey. 


WHEN FLOWER SEEDS are to be sown in the 
house it is well to bake the earth thoroughly 
in the oven. This kills all worms and insect 
eggs and also the seeds of weeds. Have all of 
the earth thoroughly sifted, but for an inch on 
top sift through a very fine sieve —E. L. Bump. 


An Eleven-Cent Luncheon 


By NELLIE SULLIVAN, Teacher of Domestic 
Science, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Doubts were entertained on the part of some 
housekeepers regarding the luncheons which 
were served at the closing of two cooking 
classes, as described in Goop HouseKEEpING for 
May. We spent two dollars and seventy-four 
cents. We had twenty-six people to serve. 
The menu was as follows: 

Clam cocktails 
Creamed chicken with border of rice 
Water cress salad Peanut butter sandwiches 
Jelly in ambush 
Black coffee 

The cocktails were served in lemon cups on 
dainty saucers, supported by crushed ice. The 
lemon cups were made by cutting a portion of 
lemon around and removing the slice. A clove 
with a very narrow ribbon bow on it was 
inserted in the top for a handle. The pulp 
was carefully removed from the larger portion 
and the lemon cases were placed on ice for 
several hours before serving. The juice of the 
lemons was used for the jelly and lemonade, 
and some of the lemons were cut in slices for 
garnishing the chicken, together with parsley. 
The jelly was served in orange baskets. The 
juice of oranges was used in the jelly, very 
little in the lemonade. Some oranges were 
sliced and put in the lemonade bowl, some 
sliced to garnish the salad. A few oranges 
which were not used to make baskets were 
placed in a fruit dish on the sideboard. A few 
bananas were also sliced in the lemonade and 
some were put in the fruit dish with oranges. 
Whipped cream was served on the jelly in the 
orange baskets. We had three dozen oranges 
and three dozen lemons. Everyone said he 
had plenty to eat and seemed very happy. The 
coffee was donated, but horse-radish and tomato 
catsup were left in store, which would more 
than pay for the coffee used. 


To Give crabapple jelly a delicate flavor, put 
a rose geranium leaf on top of each tumbler of 
jelly, beneath the paper covering the top.— 
Mrs d’B. 


SOMETHING quite dainty is to keep in your 
bowl of powdered sugar a stick of vanilla. Try 
it and you will not regret the flavor it adds to 
the fruit—E. B. V. H. 
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Everyday Needs 


Two New Cakxes—I was puzzled one day 
to find material for filling for a layer cake 
which I had been asked tq contribute to a 
church social. Repeated search produced noth- 
ing more promising than a paper bag contain- 
ing about a cupful of brown sugar. To this 
I added a little water and boiled it to the soft 
ball stage. when I added a very small piece of 
butter, removed from the fire and flavored it 
with vanilla and stirred it until creamy, like 
vanilla fudge. This, placed between the layers, 
made a delicious cake which called forth sev- 
eral compliments and a request for a repetition. 

I also invented a violet cake for another 
emergency, by making a fondant of white sugar 
and water, cooked to the soft ball stage, 
flavored with violet vanilla and colored with a 
few drops of violet coloring. This filling tasted 
exactly like candied violets and was very orna- 
mental. I always have a few bottles of vege- 
table coloring matter—red, green, yellow and 
violet-—on hand, and they beautify many a dish 
and are quite harmless.—E. F. E. 


“Not one person in twenty knows how to 
break or cut a peach,” said a fruit dealer. 
“They all do it lengthwise of the stone. ‘Watch 
a man do it who works all the time among 
peaches: he breaks it crosswise of the stone— 
‘round the equator’ I call it—and he has two 
neat halves in his hand with no juice wasted 
and no squashed, mushy looking fruit. Just try 
it.” I did and I advise readers of Goon House- 
KEEPING to do likewise. I had been one of the 
twenty.—C. 


PowperR FoR PresErvING—The “powder” 
sold for preserving fruits is no doubt salicylic 
acid. This acid has a tendency to arrest fer- 
mentation and it will preserve fruits and vege- 
tables, that is, will prevent them from decay- 
ing. The acid used in this process is usually 
artificial, and is made synthetically from 
phenol, which is a hydroxyl derivation of ben- 
zine and that comes from coal tar. A com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter of preserving fruits by this process, and it 
reported that the prolonged use of this acid, 
even in very small amounts, was dangerous 
and a menace to health. The commercial arti- 
ficial acid is distinctly more poisonous than 
the natural acid, which is found in certain wil- 
lows and poplars. The acid is used in medi- 
cine; it is an antiseptic, that is, it resists or 
corrects putrefaction, and in certain diseases, 
iv capable hands, is beneficial, but as an article 


of diet it should be given a wide berth. House- 
keepers will do well if they have any regard 
for their family’s health to let this process se- 
verely alone. It is used only when fruits are 
to be nlaced on exhibition, and not intended 
to be eaten, but unprincipled persons have 
adopted this scheme for money-making pur- 
poses. This in reply to Mrs A. E. Whelpley 
and others. 


Baby's ComMrort—Try hanging a hammock 
in the nursery. Some babies sleep in one more 
comfortably than in the crib. The motion is 
easier than a cradle and tends to induce sleep. 
Hang the hammock rather low and under it, 
when baby is inside, lay a soft quilt or pillows, 
in case he should roll out. 


CHAFING-pDISH—The blazer of a chafing-dish 
is the vessel next the flame. When a dish 
requires rather slow cooking but a strong, 
steady heat, the blazer is half filled with boil- 
ing water, set into the frame and the lamp 
lighted. The cooking, say, of a creamed dish, 
a rabbit, oysters, eggs, vegetables or many of 
the foods prepared in a chafing-dish, is to be 
done in the water pan. In the blazer alone a 
score of dishes may be prepared immediately 
over the alcohol flame, among them one might 
enumerate brown sauces, oysters, broiled, fried, 
panned or steamed, sauted dishes of all sorts, 
corned beef hash, beefsteak and mushrooms, 
broiled lamb chops, liver and bacon, broiled 
chicken, bacon and eggs and fried mush. I 
have seen croquettes most delicately cooked in 
a blazer. Have them ready as if prepared to 
fry in deep fat, into the blazer put a few table- 
spoons of butter, allow it to melt; when it 
bubbles put in the croquettes, not more than 
five at the time, and fry delicately brown in 
the butter. Shake the pan to turn them over; 
do not touch them with a fork. 


THE woman who enjoys entertaining will 
turn with pleasure to Linda Hull Larned’s 
The Hostess of To-day, which differs from 
other cook books on the market, largely in its 
arrangement. It begins with -the dishes to 
serve at the first course of an elaborate din- 
ner and ends with black coffee. Every chap- 
ter contains much helpful information about 
the setting of the table, the serving of a meal 
and the many small things which, when well 
done, make entertaining successful. Chapters 
are devoted to recipes and information about 
picnic menus, chafing-dish affairs and small 
luncheons. The book is charmingly illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; $1.50. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN 


The Punishment of Children 


By KINDERGARTNER 


Miss Susan E. Blow, ‘mother of the kinder- 
garten system in America,” was in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, recently, giving a series of lec- 
tures on Dante before the local kindergarten 
association. In an informal talk one day the 
writer asked her for her views on the punish- 
ment of children. The serious, whole-hearted 
friend of childhood bridled for an instant as 
though the question were entirely uncalled for 
in a city noted for its happy homes and model 
parents. But finally she said to her eager 
questioner : 

“There should never be punishment of any 
kind administered without a specific object in 
view on the part of the parent. The mother 
should be able to define clearly to her own 
mind why the child should be punished and 
weigh the end to be attained by the punish- 
ment. Will the child understand the correc- 
tion? Will the correction quicken the moral 
impulse? Is punishment an absolute necessity 
toward an established moral standard? These 
questions decided, then let punishment be 
administered, but let it be varied to meet the 
disposition of the child. No mother with a 
large family should punish any two of her 
children alike. One may require a spanking. 
Another may be efficiently corrected by a stern 
reproof. Another is punished by being deprived 
of some privilege. Still another may be bene- 
fited by being subjected to isolation and medi- 
tation. 

“Some children are hardened by ordinary 
methods of punishment, some are crushed, and 
on some no effect at all is produced. It requires 
a person of supreme tact to be able to correct 
a child without a loss in some direction or 
defeat in the ultimate end. 

“For instance, I punish a child severely for 
petty pilfering. The next time he is caught he 
lies to escape punishment. Again, I draw the 


lines so tightly in my correction that the child 
begins to long for the very things I seek to 
eliminate from his life. I might thus go on 
indefinitely. 

“I do not say that punishment should be 
abolished in the training of children, but I do 
say that the character and disposition of the 
individual should be so understood that when 
the child is corrected the parent need not bring 
down greater trouble for the future. It is lack 
of diversity in punishment that makes orphan- 
ages and children’s homes unsatisfactory. A 
prominent official of Elmira, New York, told 
me but recently that the ranks of juvenile 
criminals are being constantly recruited from 
public institutions where children are housed 
in numbers. In my opinion, the whole evil 
lies in the punishment of these children. All 
are punished alike. Methods are standard for 
standard cases of misdemeanor. Children 
being as they are, the large percentage fail to 
improve under the wholesale correction. A 
thrashing for some lads only lays the founda- 
tion of the bully in them. In others such pun- 
ishment is accepted as an insult and rankles 
in the heart, begetting hatred and defiance. To 
others it is humiliation and leads to self-abase- 
ment and depression. 

“If there is one thing more than another 
that makes me cry out from the depths of my 
soul, it is to see an American child abject in 
its demeanor and with look of self-abasement 
and humiliation. The Creator of the child-soul 
holds someone responsible,—parent, teacher or 
guardian. Words fail me in my contempt for 
those who would stamp out individuality, crush 
the natural elasticity, contract and depress a 
life that has had its being under the fearless 
play of the stars and stripes.” 


Baby’s Blanket 


Nothing is softer or daintier for the new 
baby than a blanket made of the lovely eider- 
down cloth. It comes in a yard and a quarter 
width, and a good quality costs sixty-five cents 
a yard. Buy a square of the fleecy material 
and four and a half yards of satin ribbon two 
or three inches wide. Fold the ribbon together, 
baste around the square and _ featherstitch 
neatly with silk. The knitting silk, costing 
thirty-five cents a ball, is the cheapest. The 
light blues and pale pinks are beautiful bound 
with satin ribbon and featherstitched with silk 
to correspond, but the white material bound 
with the wash white taffeta is not so perishable. 
as it can be washed when soiled. 
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People She Neets 


She a 


Odd, isn't it, that one of the men best loved 
by children should be an old bachelor? I 
speak of Palmer Cox, whom every youngster 
in America—I came very near saying in the 
world—knows as the Brownie man. I could 
fill several pages with stories of Palmer Cox’s 
small, cordial kindnesses to children; instead 
I can only use one incident. While Mr Cox 
was traveling several years ago with his 
Brownie opera they played a week's stand in 
Chicago. A rosy, country looking girl waited 
on the table of the Brownie man at his hotel. 
Mr Cox saw she wanted to talk to him, but 
shyness deterred her. He laid down his news- 
paper and was straightway his genial, everyday 
self. The girl found her tongue. 

“Mr Cox,” she said, “I have a little brother 
who has been saving his pennies for two weeks 
to see the Brownies; now he can’t and his 
heart is broken as well as his leg.” 

“Why, what happened?” asked the Brownie 
man, with the cordial interest that shines in 
his face when a child is mentioned. The 
waitress looked at him’ over the pile of dishes 
on a tray and there were tears on her black 
eyelashes. 

“IT take care of Bennie as well as I can,” 
she said. “There are only us two. We have 
two small rooms, and Bennie helps by selling 
papers when school’s out. Saturday he was 
jumping off a car where he had been selling 
papers and he got right in front of another 
car. It knocked him down and broke his leg 
bad, in two places. They took him to the hos- 
pital. It hurt awful, but he’s feeling worst 
because he can't see the Brownies. He'd saved 
up and bought tickets for the two of us to go 
to-night.” 

“What hospital is he at?” Mr Cox asked, 
and he pulled a notebook from his pocket. 

The girl told him. “Oh, sir, would you go 
to see Bennie?” she asked, excitedly. “My! 
wouldn’t he be tickled, though! I told him 
yesterday all about you, and the Brownie pin 
you wear, and the rest of the people in the 
show and ail I could scare up to tell. He was 
that interested I could hardly get away. I 


don't believe now Bennie will be sorry he broke 
his leg.” 

Next day Palmer Cox might have been found 
sitting beside a small bed in the children’s 
ward of a great hospital. On the bed lay ten- 
years-old Bennie, with flushed cheeks and the 
sparkle of delight in his black eyes. There 
were a score of eager faces all around, some of 
them wan and pain-pinched, but every eye was 
turned to Bennie’s bed, for the children all 
knew the Brownie man. Mr Cox had unwrap- 
ped a big bundle and taken treasures from it. 


PALMER COX 


There were several Brownie books, one for 
Bennie and several to be the property of the 
ward. Then there were Brownie posters with 
the queer imps grinning, the fairies dancing, a 
great bird winging through a storm, carrying 
the Brownie dude in its beak. There were 
Brownie pins, one for each tiny patient, and 
then such an afternoon followed! Mr Cox sat 
by Bennie’s bed, but he talked loud enough to 
be heard by the boy in the farthest away cot, 
and he told the story of how he first came to 
hear of Brownies, when his old Scotch grand- 
mother told him tales that had been told to 
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who would do a day’s work between mid- 
night and daylight and demanded for their 
services nothing but a saucer of cream left 
hehind the door. He told the story of how 
he began to draw Brownies, and of the adven- 
tures that had befallen stage Brownies all over 
the country. The last and most delightful 
hour was spent in drawing Brownies. Palmer 
Cox showed how he began with the button on 
the top of a cap, then a pair of saucer-like 
eyes appeared; last of all occurred the funny 
pointed feet. These were all sketched on 
square cards and on each went a couplet of 
Brownie poetry. Late in the afternoon good- 
byes were said reluctantly, even by the nurses, 
and I fancy Brownie dreams lingered that 
night about every bed in the bright ward. 

The next season the Brownies appeared 
again in Chicago, and Palmer Cox had a box 
party one night. His guests were Bennie, the 
big sister and four little boys, who had left 
the hospital when Bennie did, cured. 


While I was waiting for a train not long 
since half a dozen college girls occupied a seat 
near by. Their admiration was enthusiastic, 
as a college girl’s is apt to be when clothes 
are the object. The gown in question was an 
exquisitely designed organdie. The girl who 
wore it looked like a picture. She was bom- 
harded by questions about her dressmaker. At 
first she stubbornly refused to reveal the secret. 
She owned it was not a college dressmaker ; 
in fact, she doubted if one of them knew her 
name. “T’ll tell you,” she confessed, ‘only I 
don’t want her spoiled. One day in a mis- 
erable tenement I saw a sign ‘Madame Dyotte, 
modiste.’ I love exploring, soI went upstairs. 
I found a little wan-faced widow, whose hus- 
band had been killed in one of the mills a 
few weeks before. She couldn’t speak a word 
of English. She was delighted when I talked 
French to her. She was nearly starving and 
there was a little baby to be cared for. Next 
day I took her a bit of cotton crepe I had 
picked up on a bargain counter. I told her 
to make it into a negligee. It was a perfect 
dream; she was a born designer. I tried her 
next with a cheap shirt waist. She fitted it 
divinely. She doesn’t know the value of 
American money and she charged me thirty 
cents for each of them.” 

“Thirty cents!” echoed the college maids. 

“Yes, thirty cents. Do I look like thirty 
cents?” she asked gayly. 

“You certainly don’t,” was the verdict. 


her when a child, tales of the tiny brown men 
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“She has done all my sewing for three 
months,” said the organdie girl. “I’ve had 
about twice the number of gowns I can usually 
get out of my allowance. Usually I have my 
sewing done during the Easter vacation by 
mother’s dressmaker, and her prices are ruin- 
ous. She would have charged twelve dollars 
for this frock. Madame Dyotte made it for 
one-fifty.” 

There was another chorus of exclamations. 
The subject was changed by a sweet-faced girl 
in a rather shabby gown. She had not spoken 
before. 

“T’ve just sold my story of commencement,” 
she said. There was an outburst of interested 
questions. 

“Did you do well with it?” 

“Yes, quite well, I thought.” The girl’s face 
was eager. “I had rather a funny experience, 
though. I sent it to a reputable magazine. 
They accepted it, said it would be illustrated 
by a good artist and they inclosed a check for 
five dollars.” 

“Five doliars!” cried the girl in organdie. 
“It was worth twenty.” 

“T thought so. I needed even the five dol- 
lars just then quite badly, but I put it in an 
envelope and wrote the editor a note. I told 
him if my little sketch was good enough for 
his June number, in which he told me it would 
appear, and good enough to be illustrated by 
a well-known artist, it was worth more than 
five dollars. I said some other things very 
politely, but quite to the point. To-day I had 
a nice, gentlemanly note from him and a check 
for twenty-five dollars.” 

“Good for you!” cried the girls enthusias- 
tically. 

“I told you about it,” continued the girl, 
with flushed cheeks, “because I could put my- 
self in the place of Alice’s poor little dress- 
maker.” 

There was an embarrassed little pause, then 
the whistle blew. The last time I saw the girl 
in organdie and the rather shabby girl they 
were in a seat ahead of me talking earnestly. 
I fancy the little dressmaker fared better 
for it. 
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HER CLOTHES 


Autumn Styles 


5 


With the first suggestion of autumn in 
Nature, fair woman bethinks herself of fall 
attire, and the dainty summer gowns that have 
given infinite delight are ruthlessly cast aside 
and the quest for something new is begun. 

As heretofore, smooth-faced cloth, by virtue 
of its possibilities, pre-eminently takes the lead 
over goods of rough quality, for absolutely 
nothing can equal it in effect and elegance. 
The satiny sheen of its surface is more pro- 
nounced than ever, and when one considers 
how well this material lends itself to the 
graceful lines of the model, one can foresee the 
enormous possibilities of using it. 

But this glossy effect is not confined alone 
to cloth; it is noted in silks and in transparent 
fabrics. Remarkable textures in this especial 
line are the silk argentines and lustered louis- 
‘ines—dreams, all of them. Evening gowns 
of louisine are tremendously effective. 

There is a new rough cloth on the market, 
English cheviot, which bids fair to enjoy great 
popularity. It comes in ravishing shades of 
the most pronounced greens and blues, and in 
dull reds and browns. The rough surface is 
relieved here and there by soft, hairy darts of 
white. This material is practically indestruc- 
tible and in consequence will be much in de- 
mand. 

Undoubtedly the season's colors will be the 
different shades of brown and the dull, old- 
fashioned bottle green of long ago. The one- 
color scheme in gowns will be adhered to as 
strictly as possible, and the trimmings, stitched 
bands of silk velvets or fancy braids, will 
match the goods perfectly. The single devia- 


tion from the standard adopted will be in the 
use of gold in trimmings. Although it was 
a great factor in last year’s styles gold will 
again be popular this season, but in modera- 
tion, and will confine itself merely to the but- 
tons and occasional dashes here and there in 
embroideries. The wholesale display of last 
season is a thing of the past. Rich, beautiful 
laces will be used as a trimming on many of 
the gowns and hats. Irish lace holds its own, 
but by reason of its scarcity and value it will 
naturally have but a limited vogue. Hand- 
some raised embroideries, also jetted passe- 
menteries, will adorn many a modish gown. 

As a trimming furs are to be used in even 
greater quantity than heretofore, and _ breit- 
schwanz, sable and chinchilla are still unri- 
valed, the animal whose fur is to relegate 
them to second place being as yet a remote 
contingency. In her quest for novelties woman 
must perforce content herself with these furs, 
for, contrive as she will, nothing new can be 
evolved—at least, not this season. 

Models are of course to be seen in great pro- 
fusion, and each one prettier than those one 
has passed. There is shown herewith the 
three-quarter length coat, which is to be worn 
extensively this season—as well in the heavy 
silks and velvets as in cloth. The accompany- 
ing model was designed for one of our most 
prominent young matrons, and is of dark bot- 
tle green broadcloth of most satiny texture. 
The coat is lined throughout with heavy 
white satin. The sleeves fit smoothly across 
the top, but flare out toward the bottom, the 
fullness being confined by a flaring double cuff 
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of cloth and velvet. A triple collar finishes 
the neck—a small round collar of the velvet 
and two lower ones of cloth, richly embroid- 
ered in black silk and dull shaded greens. The 
cloth cuffs are also embroidered in the same 
manner. The skirt of cloth fits smoothly over 
the hips and is finished at the bottom with 
three flaring flounces of the cloth, trimmed 
with two rows of velvet of the same shade of 
green. The joining of the top flounce and the 
skirt is cleverly hidden 
by the embroidered band 
of cloth. In keeping with 
this harmonious picture is 
the hat, a stylish creation 
of bottle green velvet and 
satin roses of different 
shades of green. 

\nother model shows a 
tailor gown of rough ma- 
terial, rich brown in shade. 
The skirt fits smoothly 
over the hips, having a 
pleated panel at the front. 
The pleats are stitched 
down just below the knees 
and then allowed to flare. 
The circular flounce at the 
bottom of the skirt is laid 
in pleats (to correspond 
with those in the front 
panel). It is wider at the 
back than at the sides and 
is headed by a _ crossway 
stitched fold. Another 
stitched fold appears on 
the flounce, five 
inches further 
down. These 
folds do not ex- 


front breadth, 
but are fastened 
in place at the 
side with hand- 
some buttons. 
The little jacket 
is tucked and 
is also slightly bloused. Two stitched bands of 
the cloth trim the blouse and correspond with 
those in the skirt. The sleeves (which fit 
the arm at the top) are full at the wrist and 
are finished off with two bands of the cloth 
and fancy buttons. The deep collar and revers 
are of heavily embroidered brown silk (match- 
ing the cloth in color) edged with a stitched 
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fold of the cloth, producing a pleasing and 
artistic effect. 

A reception gown of black silk made over 
a white silk foundation is one of the most 
artistic creations imaginable. The skirt fits 
the figure across the hips, flaring slightly 
toward the bottom. A band of heavy cream 
lace is set in just above the knee, which joins 
the pleated flounce to the skirt body. This 
box-pleated flounce is most novel in design, 
as the top of each pleat is 
cut of sufficient length to 
extend across the band of 
insertion to skirt 
proper, where it is fastened 
with a dainty jeweled but- 
ton. A band of insertion 
of the same width is set 
in the flounce, just above 
the hem Trimming the 
insertion are two narrow 
crosswise folds of the 
silk stitched on as shown. 
The waist has a dainty 
bolero tucked diagonally 
and finished around the top 
with a circular, cape-like 
collar of the lace, trimmed 
with the stitched folds of 
the silk. The underblouse 
is of lace, as are also the 
full undersleeves. Straps 
of silk fastened with fancy 
buttons extend at intervals 
from the bolero to the belt 
and from the flowing top 
sleeve to the cuff. 

In the dainty evening 
gown of white  lustered 
louisine, trimmed with 
bands of cream lace inser- 
tion and puffings o1 the 
louisine, the body of the 
skirt is laid in short nar- 
row pleats from the hips 
to the back, and is finished 


COAT OF DARK GREEN BROADCLOTH around the bottom’ with 


three full flounces of the 
louisine. The top flounce is bordered with 
three rows of insertion, separated by two rows 
of puffing of the silk. The dainty waist is com- 
posed entirely of alternate strips of insertion 
and puffing. The bodice is finished around 
the shoulders with loose folds and a huge 
chou at the front of white tulle. The short 
elbow sleeves are finished off in the same man- 
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finished with two rows of velvet and fastens 
at the front with a fancy button. The sleeves 
flare at the elbow, ending in a cuff trimmed 
with velvet bands to match the collar. A cos- 
tume of this description is an exceptionally 
useful addition to one’s wardrobe, for while it 
is exceedingly smart it is not too dressy for 
general wear. 

A smart tailor gown is cut on simple, grace- 
ful lines, and is a safe model to follow in 
choosing a costume of this sort. The mate- 
rial is dull green cheviot trimmed with stitched 
bands of the same. The coat is short at the 
front and has a moderately long postilion 
back. The collar and revers are of green vel 
vet, machine-stitched and edged with bands of 
the cloth. 

One occasionally hears rumors that the 
popularity of the blouse waist is rapidly on 
the wane, but that is not the case, for women 
constantly realize its many advantages, and it 
will be in vogue for some time to come; in 
fact, it fills a unique place in woman’s ward- 
robe and cannot easily be dispensed with. ‘The 
latest models are cut much on the old lines, 
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ner. The long sash with roset accompany- 
ing this gown is one of the novelties of the 
season. The sash ends are fastened at the 
waist line with a tiny fancy button or buckle 
and knotted into a roset or bow halfway 
down the back. This gives a chic finish, much 
more pleasing than the often bunchy appear- 
ance of a roset at the waist line. 

A dainty little bolero costume of black cloth 
illustrates a fad very much in vogue with the 
Parisiennes. The skirt is finished around the 
bottom with a knife-pleated flounce, each pleat 
being outlined its entire length by a band of 
black velvet ribbon. The effect when walking 
is very smart. The top edge of the flounce 
is bordered by two rows of velvet. The dainty 
bolero is laid in pleats, outlined with velvet, 
carrying out the same idea as the skirt. It 
has a dainty little round collar, which is also BROWN TAILOR GOWN—SEE PAGE 
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TAILOR GOWN OF GREEN CHEVIOT 
—SEE PAGE 324 


with a mederate amount of fullness 
and blousing but slightly. The sleeves 
have all the fullness below the elbow. 
Made up in Scotch flannel of deli- 
cate colors, fine, light weight cloths, 
and flannel-taffeta, these blouses are 
especially serviceable. A clever plan 
for the home dressmaker is to have 
a simple design stamped on the yoke 
and narrow strip down the front of 
the blouse, also on the collar and 
cuffs, which she can easily embroider 
at odd moments. The design should 
be worked in two or three harmoni- 
ous shades, relieved when possible 
with a touch of black. The blouse 
here sketched is of turquoise blue 
flannel - taffeta, simply 
trimmed with stitched 
bands of the same, 
caught through rings of 
white silk. 

The new models in 
hats show a great variety 
in styles. Velvet hats still 


STYLES 
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RECEPTION GOWN, DESCRIBED 
ON PAGE 323 


remain in high favor, although 
many of the newest models are 
in felt, white felt being ex- 
tremely smart. Wings will be 
used considerably, the novelty 
being in the manner in which 
they will adorn the hats. In- 
stead of the tips pointing up- 
ward, as was the former cus- 
tom, in all cases one notes the 
tendency to reverse the order of 
things. They are seen fastened 
at the side of smal! hats, around 
the outer edge of the brim and 
at the back, in a sort of Alsa- 
tian bow arrangement. Ostrich 
feathers promise to be very 
conspicuous—in fact, plumage 
of all sorts, dyed to the shade 
desired, will be much worn. 
Heavy laces will not be slight- 
ed, neither will those necessary 
adjuncts, buckles of gold and 
steel ornaments. The accom- 
panying sketch,shows a group 
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BLUE BLOUSE WAIST 


of fall hats which includes some of the most 
popular styles. The sketch in the center 
shows the broad flat shape which will be 
much worn with the low style of hair 
dressing which is rapidly gaining favor. The 
hair is dressed flat on top, well brought down 
and pulled out at the sides and fastened in a 
loose bow knot at the back of the neck. 


The Dirtiest Made Clean 


The professional cleaner, to make the dirt- 
iest gown, waists and gloves clean, has a table 
covered smoothly with fine rubber, then he lays 
out on it whatever he wishes to clean, till it 
is perfectly smooth. At his elbow he has two 
bowls of gasoline and two small brushes, much 
like vegetable brushes. These he dips in the 
gasoline, then he scrubs things, not roughly 
but thoroughly. When the worst dirt is out he 
mops all the moisture off the table with a 
cloth, then he goes at the garment a second 
time with a cleaner portion of gasoline and 
a fresh brush. The last application is done 
with a fine pad of clean flannel. Then the 
wind blows through it, and you have gloves, 


silk waist, ribbons, ties or whatever it is as 
fresh as new. I have tried the process ai 
home and done cleaning which would hav 
cost me five dollars with fifty cents worth o: 
gasoline. When gasoline grows muddy and 
black, do not throw it away. Pour it in 
bottle and in twenty-four hours you wiil find 
a clear liquid ready to be poured from the black 
sediment at the bottom. It can be used over 
and over again if one is careful with it and 
keeps it tightly corked. 


A History 
By Harrior BREWER STERLING 


My Mamma took a piece of cloth,— 
A lot of yards, I guess,— 

She cut it and she sewed it 
And she made herself a dress. 


She wore that dress a year or two, 
Perhaps she wore it three, 

Then turned it on the other side 
And made it up for me. 


A long, long time it served for me, 
Till it got old and raggy; 

Then Mamma washed it clean and made 
A coat for Baby Maggie. 


And, when the baby’d grown too big 
To wear that any more 

We cut it into carpet rags 
And wove it for the floor. 


So, in our new rag carpet, here, 
That purple stripe you see 

Is made out of the Sunday clothes 
Of Mamma, Mag and me. 


POPULAR FALL HATS 


i 
& 
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Children’s Coats 


For the little ones who this year adventure 
forth to meet frost and snow, fashion has pro- 
vided garments which are essentially comfort- 
able; and, while doing this, has also allowed 
them an element of the picturesque of which 
mothers will undoubtedly approve. Of the six 
examples here given, the first is of scarlet 
cloth, with its full skirt attached to a deep 
yoke of the same material, thus giving the 
short-waisted effect appropriate to the close- 
fitting little Dutch bonnet which accompanies 
it. This yoke is supplemented by a smaller 
one of black velvet stitched with scarlet silk, 
and the rather full sleeves are drawn into 
velvet .cuffs which repeat the colors of the 
fancy yoke. Black satin ribbon three inches 
wide is applied as illustrated, the two pieces 
which pass over the shoulder on each side 
being continued to the lower outer corners 
of the yoke at the back, where they terminate 
in bows without ends. The closing in front is 
invisible; the two large jet buttons are for 
ornament only. 

The little boy’s coat, No 2, is of the regulation 
cut, with the upper part of the left front cut 
across diagonally to the neck, to adapt its 
shape to the deep cape and collar. The mate- 


rial for coat and cape is rough dark blue 
cloth; the shaped collar, cuffs and band collar, 
smooth finished scarlet, with stitching of the 
same color. The ends of the band collar 
fasten with small brass buttons over a frog of 
the same fine cloth, thence the closing is in- 
visible save for the two large buttons of brass 
below the cape. 

No 3 is developed in warm brown velvet, 
with collar and cuffs of white cloth stitched 
with crimson. It is in sacque shape, with one 
large box plait front and back. The detach- 
able collar, straight and plain across the back, 
crosses over the plait in front, from left to 
right, and both ends are fastened in place with 
fancy buttons of crimson enamel touched with 
white. Three rows of crimson stitching curve 
from under the collar, pass below the arms, 
and again curve upward at the back. The 
sleeve is coat shaped, and the garment closes at 
the left side front under the box plait. 

No 4 is of steel gray cloth, with side, back 
and front seams strapped with bands of the 
same, enclosing narrower bands of scarlet. 
Belt of the scarlet cloth nearly covered by 
stitched bands of the gray; cuffs and standing 
collar of the same. The plain double breasted 
front closes with large gray buttons. 

No 5 is of fancy mixed cloth, in shades of 
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brown, with stitched edges. It, too, is smooth- 
ly fitted and double breasted. The large square 
collar has extension fronts turned back and 
fastened with steel buttons. The cuffs, narrow 
band collar and belt are all of the material, 
finished with stitching. 

No 6 is of fine navy blue cloth, is slightly 
fuller in effect and has two capes, the upper 
one being extended to form the turnover collar. 
This collar, the cuffs and the frogs which hold 
the capes together, are of black velvet. The 
coat is finished with two rows of black mili- 
tary braid, the outer row close to the edge, 
and large gilt buttons. 


MarkinG Tu1tncs—For the housekeeper who 
is obliged to keep a stock of sheets and pillow- 
cases of different sizes, it saves much measur- 
ing and handling to mark the length and width 
in small figures under the name and year. 
Household linen, ordinary underclothing, 
handkerchiefs and the like marked with a 
common pen and one of the reliable “eternal” 
writing inks, have been found to retain the 
markings quite as well as those treated with 
the old-fashioned indelible ink, with all its 
inconvenience. This discovery was made in 
the ineffectual attempts (by all known means) 


to remove a spot of this carbon ink from a 
white gown. Write the name plainly inside 
of rubbers, as soon as received from the shop. 
particularly for school children, and keep the 
umbrellas a little longer in the fxmily by paint- 
ing the name on the inside with white oil 
paint; allow to dry thoroughly before closing. 
Another way is to whittle off a spot from the 
handle and ink the initials on the unfinished 
spot of wood. Mark muffs, woolen gloves and 
mittens each with a small piece of tape, which 
has initials or name cross-stitched upon it, and 
sew securely on the inside. Very little folks 
should have the mittens fastened together by 
a long braid and the braid marked in the same 
way. ’Tis the small things which oil the 
machinery of daily existence —B. P. 


ONE METHOD of refooting stockings is to 
use white flannelette, the cheaper grade, for 
the feet—A. H. D. 


THE UNDER SIDE of Brussels or tapestry 
carpet, if painted with Venetian red and then 
covered with paint of any preferred color 
and varnished, will resemble oilcloth and last 
for years.—Clara A. Wood. 
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Bread and Toast 
By Mrs Emma P. Ewinc 
WHY DOES BREAD BECOME MOLDY? 


In my early housekeeping days I, like most 
young housekeepers, accepted the traditional 
belief that bread when kept a few days—unless 
under the most favorable conditions—will be- 
come moldy and unfit for use. I have, how- 
ever, changed my belief. One evening some 
twenty years ago I discovered that a loaf of 
beautiful looking bread, baked four days pre- 
vious, was moldy outside and “ropy” inside. 
This was a new experience, and I went to 
work to investigate the subject. After years 
of research, study and experiment I reached 
the conclusion that underdone bread is liable 
to become ropy as well as moldy in a short 
time, while bread thoroughly baked can be 
kept indefinitely. Thorough baking is a cer- 
tain preventive of mold in bread. During the 
past fifteen years I have frequently kept bread 
two weeks and have never had a loaf of it go 
moldy. In September, 1898, I unintentionally 
left part of a French roll and part of a loaf of 
Vienna bread in a table drawer at Chautau- 
qua. Upon my return there the following June 
I found both roll and loaf as free from mold 
as they were when baked, and they are still in 
the same condition—without a speck of mold 
on either. 

There is a great deal of loose talk about 
yeast-raised bread becoming moldy, fermenting 
in the stomach, and giving people dyspepsia 
and other ailments, and Dr Cyrus W. Edson 
some years ago wrote an article for a medical 
journal in which he pointed out the dangers 
that beset those who eat it. Now all the ills 
that afflict humanity may, and possibly do lurk 
in the average loaf of bread which is improp- 
erly made and imperfectly baked, but yeast- 
raised bread properly made and thoroughly 


baked approaches nearly a perfect food and 
never molds, never ferments in the stomach 
and never gives the eater a dyspeptic pang. 

Expert scientists tell us that exposure to a 
temperature of two hundred and seventy-five 
degrees will destroy yeast germs, spores of 
fungi, spores of bacilli and sporeless bacteria; 
and it is an established fact that bread cannot 
be properly baked at a lower temperature than 
three hundred and seventy-five degrees. Hence 
by subjecting bread, until thoroughly baked, 
to a temperature of three hundred and seventy- 
five degrees—a temperature that will brown 
flour in two or three minutes—it will be per- 
fectly sterilized, its quality and flavor will be 
improved, and all danger of there being any 
living micro-organisms in it will be overcome, 

There is a vast difference in the flavor, diges- 
tibility and nutritive value of bread fresh from 
the oven, and bread three or four days old. 
It requires at least forty-eight hours for the 
rich, nutty flavor of good bread to become 
developed, and bread of the best quality seldom 
reaches its most perfect condition until the 
third day after it has been baked. People who 
persist in eating freshly baked bread—in most 
cases underdone—do not realize how enjoyable, 
digestible and satisfying a slice of bread is cut 
from a loaf that has been made scientifically, 
baked thoroughly and permitted to reach its 
best estate by ripening three or four days; but 
if they can be induced to give such bread a 
trial for a short period, they will never again 
be satisfied with the freshly baked, flavorless. 
indigestible, innutritious stuff that is now 
found upon the average table. Make your 
bread properly, bake it thoroughly, keep it in 
a well-ventilated box in a cool, dry place and 
you will never have a moldy loaf. 


TOAST 


Bread is toasted to take out the moisture as 
well as to give it a better flavor. Toasting con- 
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verts the insoluble starch in bread into a solu- 
ble substance called dextrine, which can be 
perfectly moistened with the saliva and easily 
digested. Bread toasted until dry and brown 
agrees better with weak stomachs than any 
other kind of bread, and a sensitive stomach 
will frequently digest good toast when it will 
digest no other article of food. Hence, toast 
properly made can be judiciously and safely 
used as an article cf diet for invalids, at all 
times, without the least fear of its proving 
injurious, or producing discomfort. But if the 
slices of bread to be toasted are thick and are 
carelessly held before or over a blazing fire, 
the outside becomes burned and toughened, the 
moisture is driven in, instead of being evapo- 
rated, and the toast is rendered clammy and 
indigestible. Toast of the best quality can be 
made only from sweet, light, well-baked bread, 
and no amount of toasting will turn inferior 
bread, or bread that is heavy and half-baked, 
into toast that is digestible or fit to be eaten. 
Toast of an excellent quality can always be 
made by following these directions: 

Cut the bread in even slices, about half an 
inch in thickness. Slightly dry them in the 
oven or before the fire. Put each slice on a 
toasting fork, or in a wire broiler and hold it 
before or over a clear bright fire of coal or 
charcoal, but at a sufficient distance from them 
to allow it to brown evenly, without burning. 
When the surface of one side becomes a rich, 
golden color, turn and toast the other side in 
a similar manner. Serve covered with a nap- 
kin on a warm plate. 

To make dip toast, dip slices of dry toast 
in well salted boiling water to which a suffi- 
cient quantity of melted butter has been added. 

To make milk or cream toast, dip slices of 
dry toast into boiling milk or cream, well 
salted and enriched with butter. 

To toast bread on a blue flame oil or a gas 
stove of any kind, put the slices of bread in a 
wire broiler, lay the broiler on a griddle over 
the flame and turn frequently until the slices 
are nicely browned on both sides. Be careful 
not to pile slices of toast on each other. If 
so piled they will become moist and lose their 
crispness and flavor. 


IN CASE an explosion occurs from a gasoline 
stove, flour should be thrown on the blazing 
fluid to smother it; water is worse than noth- 
ing. The writer knows of a house being 
burned which could have been prevented by 
having used the above remedy.—H. B. C. 


for years.—Clara A. Wood. 
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Flaky, Tender, Delicious Piecrust 
By N. E. CocHRANE 


Genuinely flaky pastry had long been one of 
the mystic arts which my best endeavors could 
not fathom. In vain I faithfully followed 
mother’s recipe of equal parts of water and 
lard, a pinch of salt, and as much flour as 
could be mixed in lightly with the finger tips; 
all the ingredients cold. The pie crust would 
not flake. I was told of John Chinaman’s 
method of spraying the dough as he does his 
linen, but cared not to try it. None of my 
cook books offered a glimmer of light. They 
tacitly assumed that everyone knew how to 
make acceptable pastry. One day in delving 
among dry encyclopedial lore I chanced 
across the following paragraph written by 
a man. 

“Pastry is made flaky, but not really spongy 
like bread, by mixing flour and water to a 
dough, rolling it out into sheets, applying but- 
ter liberally, doubling over the sheet, rolling 
it out again, and again apply butter. These 
operations are repeated till the dough becomes 
a sheet of innumerable layers of dough alter- 
nating with a thin coating of butter. On ex- 
posing this to the heat of the oven, the differ- 
ent layers of dough separate, either from the 
expansion of the imprisoned air or from steam, 
and the mass becomes light and flaky.” 

So much for theory, now for practice, thought 
I. The first experiment was not entirely suc- 
cessful, for I used butter, which has a ten- 
dency to make the crust too hard and brittle. 
The second trial exceeded all expectations, and 
I no longer need envy the genius of others. 
Here is the modus operandi: 

For two crusts for a large pie, take half a 
cupful of cold water into which dissolve half 
a teaspoonful of salt; stir in enough flour to 
make a soft dough; roll out upon a floured 
board into a thin sheet. A large half cupful 
of nice, sweet lard should have previously been 
melted in a shallow dish (the pie tin will do) 
and cooled again to the soft white stage. With 
the tips of the fingers spread a layer of the 
lard over the sheet of dough; fold half over; 
spread with another layer of lard; fold again: 
repeating this process of layering until the 
dough is in small compass. Flour the dough 
and rolling pin liberally; roll out again into 
a thin sheet and proceed as before until all 
the lard is used. The dough may become 
troublesome by clinging to the rolling pin, but 
fear not, nor vex thy soul, for success awaits 
thee. It will come out of the oven flaky, ten- 
der, delicious to the very bottom of the pie. 
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Salvage Day in the Kitchen 
By ALICE Jupson 


Whether she does her own work or whether 
she keeps a girl, there comes a day—say once 
in every week—when the housekeeper becomes 
appalled at the apparently unavoidable waste 
of certain articles, such as broken bits of 
bread, odds and ends of soap, scraps of fat, and 
that weird turn-out of the ice box and pantry 
which brings to light one cold potato on a 
saucer; bit of bacon, ditto; five or six beans, 
ditto; a spoonful of cooked rice, ditto; a 
scraped lemon, a section of onion, half a 
cucumber,—not enough of anything to make 
into hash, or to flavor a soup, yet entirely too 
much to be consigned to the garbage pail with- 
out a conscientious pang or two. Pang or 
not, in it generally goes. 

Now, while it is absolutely true that it does 
no good to save at the spigot and spill at the 
bung, it by no means follows that one cannot 
stop both channels of waste, with direct and 
visible results to the good. Why is it that 
poor people never trace from cause to effect 
when they admit that the rich are proverbially 
careful, not to say stingy, in the management 
of the kitchen? To lessen one’s expenses is 
an immediate means of increasing one’s in- 
come, and it is the housekeeper’s positive duty 
to check the waste of good material, particu- 
larly when it masquerades as legitimate refuse. 

We have instituted a salvage day in our 
kitchen, and can already note the actual de- 
crease in monthly expenditure. For the sake 
of those who deplore waste, but have no tried 
and trusty means of circumventing it, we give 
this detailed account of our proceedings, and 
assure the doubtful that all the hints given 
below are worth the trying, and that all the 
culinary concoctions have evoluted into dishes 
not only nutritious but delicious. Perhaps 
they would net look pretty if photographed, 
but that is a forgivable fault. 

For the first place, soap. In a month’s time 
quite a sizable heap of nubbins accumulates. 
We sort the bathing soap from the household 
brown article. Melting the latter in some boil- 
ing water, we bottle the solution and keep it 
to use in an emergency wash, particularly of 
flannel and woolen goods. With the better 
soap we do noble things. We pick out the 
unscented pieces, and to a cupful add three 
cupfuls of boiling water, dissolving thoroughly 
and adding lastly about five cents’ worth of 
salts of tartar. The jelly-like resultant is 
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absolutely unrivaled for cleansing rugs and 
carpets. Scrub it into the article to be 
cleansed and then scrape perfectly dry with a 
smooth stick. To the scented bits of soap, add 
boiling water in the same proportion, and a 
small lump of washing soda. This mixture 
will also jelly, and makes an invaluably con- 
venient shampoo. One member of the family, 
a faddist, saves her bits of soap to dry to chips, 
when she pounds them to a powder and mixes 
it with bran to make a bran bath. Another 
member, philanthropic, keeps on hand a decoc- 
tion of soapsuds and glycerine, treating the 
children to an occasional bubble party. 

To the buying of the original soap went an 
appreciable amount of money. The fat that is 
thrown away daily will keep a family of eight 
fully supplied with common soap, if not 
through the alchemy of lye, then through the 
agency of the humble soap-fat man. He still 
exists and is to be found with but little 
trouble. He prefers to do business with small 
children, who will accept in exchange for 
wholesome fat a vile material which pretends 
to be candy, but he will give coin of the realm 
instead, or soap, if subjected to some adult 
pleading. In this enlightened age of progress, 
is there anybody who does not keep bacon 
grease for frying, dripping for hot toast, 
unsalted beef marrow for the hair, clean tallow 
for cuts and burns and wet boots (incongru- 
ous combination)? As improvident as the 
oilless foolish virgins of scripture is the 
woman who throws away the piece of fat from 
her beefsteak and then goes and buys a few 
cents’ worth of suet to make her roly-poly 
pudding. 

Our salvage salad is more than palatable. 
In fact, we yearn for salvage day to approach 
that we may eat of it. For the making we 
chop together every left-over vegetable, even 
to infinite variety, mix with mayonnaise dress- 
ing, and hedge with lettuce leaves. But our 
receipt for utilizing infinitesimal scraps of 
cold meat, including sausage and bacon, is 
dazzling rot only for its originality but for 
its intrinsic value as a success. We make a 
smooth porridge of corn meal, season with 
salt and a little pepper or paprika, add the 
shredded atoms of cold meats, pour into a 
mold until firm, then cut in generous slices 
and fry. As a piquant breakfast dish it is 
unique. 


When pieces of dry bread are of reputable 
size and shape, they make a good lunch dish 
if dipped in beaten egg and fried. The smaller 
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bits are invaluable for bread and butter pud- 
ding, made by sprinkling the buttered bread 
with currants and raisins and sugar, pouring 
over a pint of milk and two eggs, and baking 
half an hour. Stewed rhubarb covered with 
buttered bread and baked makes a wholesome 
pudding, and less acid than might be supposed, 
the bread, or butter, neutralizing the tartness 
to a marked extent. When bread is bone dry, 
it rolls into a powder which may be put to 
many uses. It is as good as cracker crumbs 
for scalloped oysters, also for scalloped squash 
or tomatoes. It makes a delicious outer shell 
for croquettes. It thickens soups and gravies. 
Added, in small quantity, to meringue made 
of beaten white of egg and baked, it is a good 
substitute for macaroon flavor. Indeed, pow- 
dered bread crumbs should be an article as 
indispensable in every kitchen as flour. 

I would like to repeat that the foregoing 
parsimonious receipts are not as wuninviting 
as they sound. Try them. 


The Sunday Night Tea 


Don’t plan for more than one dish cooked 
over the alcohol flame, but have plenty of 
accessories and something to drink. Here are 
a few suggestive menus: 


Lobster wiggle Bread and butter folds 
Fruit fillip 
Coffee 


Vanilla wafers 
Frizzled beef Toasted sandwiches 
Tea 


Lemon jelly 
Sponge cake 
Lamb terrapin inger rolls 
Baked apples with cream Spice cookies 
Chocolate 

These each contain one dish cooked over 
alcohol, while the simple desserts may have 
been made early in the day and set away in the 
refrigerator until needed. Now for the 
recipes : 


Lobster Wiggle’ 

Into the chafing-dish put two tablespoons of 
butter and two tablespoons of flour. Stir 
together till like a paste, add one cup of cream 
or rich milk, half a teaspoon of salt, a dash 
of paprika, one teaspoon of lemon juice and 
chopped parsley. Beat till creamy with a 
whisk, add one and one-half cups of lobster 
meat cut into small cubes. Cook for a few 
minutes with the lid on. Just before serving 
add half a can of French peas. Pour over 
fingers of buttered toast. 


Fruit Fillip 
Cut four large oranges in two and lift out 


carefully with an orange spoon the sections of 
fruit. Free the inside of each orange shell 


from skin and prepare the following fruit 
salad: The pulp of the oranges, kept as whole 
as possible, two bananas cut in fine dice, three 
tablespoons brandied cherries cut in halves, 
half a cup of Malaga grapes, halved and 
seeded, four tablespoons of powdered sugar; 
over these pour two tablespoons of sherry and 
one teaspoon of rum. Allow this to stand on 
the ice half an hour, then fill each half of the 
orange with fillip. Serve on green leaves 
arranged on, small plates. 


Frizzled Beef 


This homely old-fashioned dish is at its best 
when cocked in a chafing-dish and served on 
crisped toast. Use a quarter of a pound of 
dried beef, tender, crimson and shaved very 
fine. Into the hot water pan put one table- 
spoon of butter, let it melt, then add one and 
one-half tablespoons of flour. Rub to a smooth 
paste, pour in one cup of thin cream, add a 
dash of paprika, then the beef. Allow it to 
boil up, then serve on rounds of toast. 


Toasted Sandwiches 

Butter thin slices of bread as .if preparing 
sandwiches and put them together. Trim off 
the crusts. Lay them in a wire broiler and 
hold over a clear fire till very delicately 
browned. Serve hot. 


Lemon Jelly 

To one cup of sugar add a pint of water 
and allow it to boil twenty minutes. Before 
making the sirup, put two tablespoons of 
granulated gelatine to soak in half a cup of 
cold water. Pour over it the boiling sirup. 
add half a cup of lemon juice and the grated 
rind of one lemon. Strain through fine cheese- 
cloth into a wet mold and allow it to set. 


Lamb Terrapin 

This is a savory dish to serve when the 
piece de resistance of a Sunday dinner has 
been a leg of lamb. Take slices of the meat 
which have been left and cut into fine dice. 
Two cups of these dice will be required to 
feed a party of eight. Make a sauce in the 
chafing-dish, using two tablespoons of butter, 
one tablespoon of flour, one teaspoon of mus- 
tard, one tablespoon of currant jelly, one table- 
spoon Worcestershire sauce, a dash of paprika 
and salt, one cup of white stock, a quarter cup 
of cream and the yolks of three hard-boiled 
eggs pressed through a potato ricer. Beat this 
with a whisk till smooth, add the diced lamb, 
allow it to boil up, then sprinkie in the whites 
of the eggs cut fine and two tablespoons of 
sherry. Serve on slices of buttered brown 
bread toast. 


In cookinGc baked beans pour over them a 
cup of sweet thin cream an hour before taking 
from the oven. 


Cut a yellow squash in dice-shaped pieces, 
boil until tender and add a cream sauce. 
Cucumbers done in the same way are equally 
good.—E. B. V. H. 


A Homemade Birthday Cake 


lhe making of a beautiful birthday cake is 
casy if one has a knowledge of icing and how 
io use a pastry bag and tube. The cake illus- 
irated here was baked by a mother for a child’s 
party, and the decorations made it the triumph 
of the table. The foundation was a simple cake 
mixture owing its lightness to whites of eggs. 

Follow this recipe: Cream half a cup of 
butter, adding gradually two cups of sugar. 
Beat till very light and creamy. Sift together 
three and one-third cups of flour, five tea- 
spoons of baking powder and half a teaspoon 
of salt. Add half a cup of this to the beaten 
butter and sugar, add flour and milk alter- 
nately, putting in one cup of milk. At the last 
flavor with one teaspoon of vanilla and cut in 
the whites of four eggs beaten to a drv froth. 
Bake in a large, round pan well buttered and 
floured. This cake requires a rather moderate 
oven and steady watching while it rises. Turn 
it with the utmost care occasionally so that it 
may be shapely. When cool, cover with a 
plain frosting, made from the white of one 
egg beaten stiff. two teaspoons of cold water 
and three-fourths of a cun of confectioner’s 
sugar rolled smooth. Add half a teasnoon of 
vanilla. Beat thoroughly, spread it on the 
cake with a broad-bladed spatula. wettine the 
knife occasionally in cold water to make the 
icing spread well. When this has hardened, 


put on the ornamental icing. Beat the whites 
of two eggs till very stiff and add two table- 
spoons of confectioner’s sugar. Beat hard 
and keep adding sugar until one cup has been 
used. While putting in the sugar, add gradu- 
ally two teaspoons of lemon juice. Continue 
adding sugar by spoonfuls till the frosting is 
so thick that when you lift a spoonful and cut 
it with a knife it will remain parted. 

To color the ornamental part, dissolve a 
small particle of whatever coloring is desired 
in the lemon juice. Coloring pastes come in 
fruit red, damask pink (which is a vivid 
cerise), leaf green, violet, golden yellow and 
orange. It is almost impossible to get too little 
coloring into icing, but it is very possible to 
use too much. The quantity that can be lifted 
on the point of a toothpick is sufficient to give 
a beautiful tint. The cake here described had 
a white foundation icing and the ornamental 


part was a delicate pink, which matched 
exactly the pink candles. When ready to add 
the wreaths and roses, put the icing in a pastry 
bag with a tube bent in like teeth at the 
nozzle. Lift the bag and squeeze the icing 
gently till it begins to come from the tube. 
hold lightly in the right hand and decorate 
the cake as desired, with wreath-like festoons 
roses or the tiny buds which are the result of 
a slight squeeze upen the bag. Do not over- 
ornament: this is a waste of icing and is not 
as beautiful as a little graceful decoration. 
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Twenty Notable Women— 468 


This is both a puzzle. and a contest. The 
following initials stand for the names of living 
American women, who have won fame in vari- 
ous walks of life. Each one in her own partic- 
ular calling is one of the foremost of her 
profession. Guess the names and write out 
each in full. To aid in making the compe- 
tition fairer to our readers who live in distant 
parts of the country, a contest is added. Give 
a very brief, concise account of what you think 
is the real service in the world performed by 
three of the women—any three you choose. If 
to this can be added an interesting anecdote 
about any of these famous women, not a news- 
paper reprint, but a fresh incident from per- 
sonal acquaintance or friendly reminiscence, 
it will prove of no small avail in the winning 
of a prize. The prizes will be eight in num- 
ber; four articles of household use from our 
new premium list, and four annual subscrip- 
tions to Goop HouseKeepinc. The following 
are the initials to be guessed: 


M. P. H. G. 

A. D. T. W. EC. S 
M.j. J. 
at M. E. S 
E. S. P.W M. J. 

S. B. A. M. I. 

M. A. M. E. W. 
L. N. M. B. B. 
M. M. F M. B. E. 
H. M. G M.. A. L. 


WINNERS OF THE AUGUST LUNCH PUZZLE—466 


The ten successful competitors for the Au- 
gust lunch puzzle, Anagram 466, are the fol- 
lowing, who will receive awards consisting of 
books on cookery and domestic economy: Mrs 
Robert A. Potter, 16 Sessions street, Bristol, 
Ct: Mrs Charles B. Pitts, 2195 Seventh avenue, 
New York city; Mrs Von Tobel, Box 57, Ver- 
don, S D: Mrs Paris Robinson, Philo, Ill; Mrs 
Isabel F. Morey, 38 Esmond street, Dorchester, 
Mass; Mrs George W. Morse, Central avenue, 
Newtonville, Mass; Mrs W. P. Moran, 2416 
Pennsylvania avenue, N W, Washington, D C; 
Mrs Clara L. Warren, 168 Beacon street, Wor- 
cester, Mass; Mrs V. A. Miller, 1237 Harrison 
street, Kansas City, Mo; Miss Grace Thayer, 
Box 57, Smiths, Mass. 


ANSWERS TO ANAGRAM 466 


1. Chicken. 2. Watermelon. 3. Cantaloupe. 
4. Parsnip. 5. Potato. 6. Tomato. 7. Lettuce. 
8. Lobster. 9. String beans. 10. Lamb. 11. 
Baked bluefish. 12. Cauliflower. 13. Cucum- 
ber. 14. Broiled chicken halibut 15. Peach 
shortcake. 


Questions Answered 


PLtum (New Zealand Recipe)—Take 
two heaping cups of white flour, mix therein 
one-half saltspoon of salt, one heaping tea- 
spoonful baking powder, two tablespoonfuls 
white sugar, mix well, then add one cup of 
finely chopped suet, one heaping cup cleaned 
currants, stir into a soft paste with enough 
water to make it up nicely, then steam in any 
shape desired. If in dumplings make the size 
of an egg and steam thirty minutes; if in roly- 
poly, steam one and one-half hours. I make a 
plain sweet sauce, any kind preferred, but on 
the plains of New Zealand it is eaten with 
butter only. A little longer time to steam does 
not hurt this pudding.—Mrs Scoley. 

Yeast—Mrs Vouga, Geneva, Switzerland: 
Since compressed yeast is not to be obtained 
in Switzerland, a good yeast is perfectly within 
your reach. Boil one ounce of hops in two 
quarts of water for half an hour. Strain the 
liquor and allow it to become lukewarm. Put 
it in a bowl, add four tablespoons of salt and 
four tablespoons of brown sugar. Add a pint 
of flour and beat it with a whisk till perfectly 
smooth. Allow it to stand forty-eight hours, 
then add three boiled potatoes very finely 
mashed. Let it stand a day, then bottle. It is 
now ready to use. Keep it in a warm place 
during fermentation and stir frequently. The 
advantage of this yeast in a country where 
good yeast cannot be bought is its spontaneous 
fermentation. Keep it in a cool place tightly 
corked. Shake before using. It will keep for 
two months. In using this yeast in recipes 
given where compressed yeast is called for, 
use half a cup to one pint of liquid. 

BAKING POWDER BISCUIT—Sift two cups of 
flour, four teaspoons of baking powder and one 
teaspoon of salt into a bowl. Work in two 
tablespoons of shortening, butter, lard, or 
half of each. Gradually add three-fourths of a 
cup of milk and water and mix to a soft dough 
with a knife. Toss on a floured board, pat 
and roll to one-half inch thick. Shape with a 
biscuit cutter, place in a buttered pan and bake 
in a hot oven twelve to fifteen minutes. 

LEMON MERINGUE pIE—One _ tablespoon 
cornstarch wet with cold water, add one cup 
boiling water and boil till smooth. Add juice 
and grated rind of one lemon, one cup sugar, 
beaten with the yolks of two eggs, stir until 
thick, and fill crust, which has been previously 
baked. When cool, cover with beaten whites 
of two eggs and brown in the oven.—Mrs F. 
N. Mattoon. 
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A FINE OLD COLONIAL HOUSE WHICH 
ON PAGE 280 OF THIS ISSUE. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Beef Chart 


The frontispiece of this number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is a departure which for enter- 
prise, novelty and downright usefulness goes 
iar beyond any heretofore attempted by a 
magazine of this class. A beef chart in the 
natural colors, and of moderate dimensions, 
has for years been needed by schools and teach- 
ers of cookery and domestic science, and by 
housekeepers, young and old. It remained for 
us to recognize the demand and incur the large 
expense incidental to the perfect carrying out 
of the plan. The chart, with Madame 
Lemcke’s article on the cuts of beef, is an 
unqualified success, which we place before the 
public with pride and with confidence that it 
will be appreciated more and more as time 
goes on. As the edition is limited, and as 
several recent issues of this magazine are al- 
ready out of print, the advice to secure all 
needed copies at once is not a false alarm. 


ADMIRABLY 
IT WAS BUILT ABOUT 1745, AND IS SITUATED AT SALEM, 


ILLUSTRATES MISS THOMPSON’S ARTICLE 


Our Thanksgiving Cover 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as its readers have 
learned, more than fulfills its promises; and 
we shall not forfeit our reputation in this 
regard in saying that our Thanksgiving cover, 
for the next issue of the magazine, will be one 
of the most attractive, interesting and beautiful 
yet seen in the publishing field. It ought to 
be, for it is costing a lot of money. It is a 
lithograph in six colors, portraying a Thanks- 
giving scene at Plymouth in 1621, when the 
friendly Indians under Chief Massasoit were 
invited to dinner, and accepted the inv. tation. 
The picture shows a cozy Pilgrim home under 
new and unwonted circumstances. From a 
historical point of view, as well as artistic, the 
cover will be well worthy of preservation. 

I think I never have seen or read a magazine 
that gave me so much pleasure as Goop Hovstr- 
KEEPING. Mary C. Dewey, Carter, III. 
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Exchanges for Women’s Work 


[A Directory of Women’s Exchanges in the state of 
New York was published in Goop HousEKEEPING for 
January, of Illinois in the May number, of Massachusetts 
in the ugust issue, and of Arkansas, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, =F and Washington, D C, in the September 
number, 


CALIFORNIA 

East BerKeLEY—The exchange at 2154 Shat- 
tuck avenue is under the management of Miss 
Pearne. Entrance fee $2, commission 10 per 
cent. This exchange, which has been in ex- 
istence for eight years, has a largely local 
trade, with baked stuffs as the most salable line 
of goods. 

Santa Barsara—Mrs N. R. Hancock is 
manager of a flourishing exchange. Entrance 
fee $1 a year, commission 10 per cent on cook- 
ing, 20 per cent on fancywork. The exchange 
has a successful lunch room and baked goods 
counter, also a handsome show room where 
all sorts of California souvenirs and Mexican 
drawn work sell readily. 

San Jose—Mrs A. S. Bennett manages an 
exchange at 31 South Second street. Entrance 
fee 50 cents, commission 10 per cent. The 
consignors are confined to Santa Clara county. 
It has a neat lunch room and a successful 
bakery department. 

Los ANGELES—At 328 South Broadway is a 
well-equipped exchange under the management 
of Miss Clara Sanford. Entrance fee $1, 20 
per cent charged on sales and order work. The 
best selling fancy articles are Indian baskets 
and Mexican drawn work. There is a suc- 
cessful bakery and a daintily equipped lunch 
and tea room. 

San Francisco—There is a large exchange 
at 26 Post street, in charge of Mrs Helen 
Carterand; it has been in existence fourteen 
years. Entrance fee $1.50, 10 per cent on all 
sales. It has an unlimited sale for dainty and 
exquisite articles. Work of consignors is ac- 
cepted from all parts of the country. 

OaAkLANpD—Miss D. M. Kanably is superin- 
tendent of an excellent exchange at Thirteenth 
and Franklin streets. Entrance fee $1 to $1.50, 
according to residence of consignors; 10 per 
cent on all goods sold. The most salable 
goods are the burnt leather and wood work 
in the art department and well-cooked food 
at the bakery counter. 


IOWA 

Des Mornes—The exchange at 849 Fifth 
street is in charge of Mrs Mary Barrowman 
and under the management of the Young 
Women’s Christian association. The con- 
signors are wholly local, home cooked food 
being the only articles for sale. The exchange 
is open Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
There is no entrance fee; commission of f5 
per cent. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA—Next to the large exchange 
in New York, Philadelphia has perhaps the 
most successful in America, at the northwest 
corner of Twelfth and Sansom streets. The 
president is Mrs Cornelius Stevenson. The 


‘explained, 
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“ladies’ depository” from which . he was 
founded sixty-one years ago. 1888 the 
woman’s exchange was founded, = in 1894 
the two exchanges went in partnership. A 
consignor’s ticket costs $2, or three consignors 
may purchase a club ticket for $5. Commis- 
sion 10 per cent. Every sort of article that is 
well made finds ready sale. 

PittssurG—One of the most flourishing ex- 
changes in the country is located on Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, and is under the direction of 
Miss Collins. It has the usual departments. 
Unlike exchanges in many cities, this one is 
not connected with the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian association, but is an independent organ- 
ization. Its lunch room is one of the popular 
resorts of the city at the noon hour. The 
running expenses of the exchange are met by 
the profits from this department. 

LancAsterR—Mrs A. Robinson manages an 
attractive exchange at East Orange street. 
which has seen fifteen years of prosperity. Com- 
mission IO per cent, entrance fee 50 cents. 
The best selling commodity is home baked 
food. Open from November 1 to April 1. 

ScraANTON—Miss Clara E. Potter manages 
the exchange at 322 Lackawanna avenue. It 
is open to consignors from all the states and 
disposes of a large quantity of embroideries 
and lace work. Entrance fee 25 cents, com- 
mission 10 per cent. 

Ertre—Mrs M. M. Roberts is manager of the 
woman’s exchange at 702 French street. One 
dollar entrance, 10 per cent commission. 

WIvLKEsBARRE—At 69 North Franklin street 
there is an exchange managed by Mrs Anna 
D. Reeves. Entrance fee $1, commission 10 
per cent. The baking department is most 
successful and much good work is sold in the 
fancywork room. 

TEXAS 

HoustoN—Exchange at 706 Main street in 
charge of Mrs Carrie C. Heavin. No entrance 
fee, 10 per cent commission. Cakes and fancy 
goods are the best selling commodities. 


Questions Answered 


SPOONFULS IN A Cup—There are sixteen 
tablespoons of a dry ingredient in one cup. 
twelve tablespoons of liquid in a cup. 

Hycienic Unper Crust—I scarcely know 
what to recommend as a pie crust which can 
be eaten by a person with a weak digestion. 
The only thing that comes to-mind is a story 
about Mrs Emma P. Ewing. I listened to a 
lecture she gave on pies. She made puff paste 
and plain crust, then she proceeded to demon- 
strate how to make a hygienic under crust. She 
gravely filled a granite pie plate with quartered 
apples, sugared and spiced them, then over the 
top she tucked a round of plain crust. Lifting 
the pie so her audience could see it, she 
“This, ladies, is really the only 
hygienic under crust I know.” She was right; 
a well made upper crust is not so unhealthful ; 
it is the soggy under crust that kills. 
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Don’t be deceived by spurious imitations which flood the 
market. KNOX’S GELATINE has the largest sale in the 
United States, and was started only eleven years ago. It has 
staggered its competitors by its honest and rapid growth. 
People will have the best—and I mean them to know which 
make it is, and to warn them against attempted fraud. 

My name and package are being closely imitated by 
concerns who are endeavoring to trade on the reputation I 
have built up. Remember that 


Knox is spelled K-N-O-X 


1 Will Mail Free ™ book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this, send a two-cent stamp. For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. For 15 cents the book and full two-quart pack- 
age (two for 25 cents). Each large package contains pink color for fancy 
desserts. A large package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two quarts (a 
half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 
40 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKkEEPING. 
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A Campaign for Pure Foods 


How Every Individual, Family and Organization May Promote This Great Work 


T HE public health and the individual 
pocketbook are both grossly imposed 
upon by the impure, adulterated, un- 
healthy and sophisticated food products 
now on the market. Their number is 
already legion, yet do they continually 
increase. 

This is because the use of prepared 
foods is becoming more and more popu- 
lar, by reason of their convenience and 
economy. The consumption of such foods 
would be vastly greater, if the public 
could be assured of the healthfulness of 
all the preparations offered. At present 
food inspection laws are more or less 
crude and insufficient. The best protec- 
tion to the housekeeper and food buyer 
_ lies in choosing brands of recognized pu- 
rity and healthfulness. Comparatively few 
among the mass of consumers are as yet 
able to distinguish reputable brands from 
unreliable ones, although a good means 
of doing this is to consult our advertising 
columns, to which only pure food prod- 
ucts are admitted. 

There is a whole horde of concerns 
that put up various food preparations 
without any adequate system of inspec- 
tion, either on their own or on the part 
of health officers. We have in mind a 
filthy malt house in central New York 
that has been utilized the past season as 
a cannery for fruits and vegetables, where 
the surroundings are so nasty that no 
one would knowingly consume the stuff 
emanating therefrom. At the Pan- 
American exposition, the committee on 
awards for food products found two 


samples of canned meats from different 
concerns so decayed as to give forth a 
most obnoxious odor. Usually, however, 
these bad and adulterated preparations 
offer no olfactory or other indication of 
their poor or harmful quality. 

What is needed is an enactment by 
congress of a comprehensive PURE 
FOOD LAW, to be enforced by compe- 
tent officials in co-operation with the 
state food inspectors. America is away 
behind England and Europe in protecting 
the public health by adequate food 
inspection. 

There is just one way to remedy the 
difficulty and that is for everyone inter- 
ested to work in behalf of a National Pure 
Food Law. Goop HouseKEEPING is pre- 
paring an outfit for this purpose, and 
the same will be forwarded to any sub- 
scriber free upon request. Public senti- 
ment simply needs to make itself felt in 
order to accomplish this much-needed 
reform. 

Goop HouseKeEeEPinc has “enlisted for 
the war.” It affords’ “pure food insur- 
ance” for its subscribers by permitting 
only pure and healthful foods to be 
announced in its advertising pages. Now 
we propose to enable the housekeepers 
and families of this broad land to move on 
congress with irresistible force. Every 
individual or organization should take 
hold in earnest. A postal request tr 
Goop HousekEEPInG for a “pure foo 
outfit” is all that you need to do to stat. 
the great work. Let us hear from young 
and old; from any and all interested. 
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When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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New England Cooking School 


Plans for 1901-2, and Program of the Advanced 
Course 


The New England cooking school of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, opens October 7, with a finely 
equipped working room and increased facilities 
for teaching large classes. The former success 
- of the school is attested by the fact that there 
are entered ready to begin work with the fall 
classes, nearly a hundred pupils. During the 
coming season Miss Stella A. Downing, who 
has been re-engaged for the new term, will 
instruct on a larger number of subjects than 
last year. She will give a series of demonstra- 
tion lectures, such as added no small value to 
the cooking department of this magazine. The 
dishes included in the menus of the demonstra- 
tions will form an attractive. basis for a variety 
of meals, and many new ideas will be offered 
for serving and garnishing, all of which will 
be duly recorded in Goop HouseKeEpinG. There 
will be classes for waitress’s duties, in sick- 
room cookery, in marketing and the cutting of 
meat, and in chafing-dish cookery. The most 
interesting course probably will be in the 
classes formed for advanced cookery, dealing 
with a long list of delicate and savory dishes, 
which many housewives fear to attempt, imag- 
ining them not within the range of home 
cooking. How easy their accomplishment is 
will be illustrated and explained during the 
coming year for the benefit of our readers. 
In addition to the daily instruction there will 
be lectures and demonstrations throughout the 
school year by men and women eminent in their 
various lines; further details in these courses 
will be published in due season. Following is 
a list of the dishes to be prepared in the ad- 
vanced course of cookery: 


FIRST DIVISION 


I—Cutlets of tenderloin, sauce Figaro, lattice 
potatoes, frozen chocolate. 

II—Fried smelts, sauce tartare, tomato and 
horse-radish salad, peach mousse. 

Il1I—Tripe a la Creole, salmon bisque, salad 
a la Waldorf, sour cream cookies. 

IV—Larded fillet of beef, cranberry frappe, 
molded sweetbread and cucumber salad. 
V—Spiced mackerel, cauliflower a la Creole, 
sand tarts, chocolate charlotte. 

VI—Tomato bisque, casserole of rice and 
meat, chocolate cake, maple parfait. 


ViII—Veal souffle, mushroom sauce, raised 
oatmeal muffins, apple fritters. 
VIlII—Chicken a la provincale, Swedish 


timbales, creamed oysters. 
IX—Bonbons. 
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X—tTurban of fish, spice cakes, sultana roll, 
claret sauce. 

XI—Tongue, sauce piquante, sweet potatoes 
with sherry, bombe glace. 

SECOND DIVISION 

I—Puff paste, oyster patties, Banbury tarts, 
canton sherbet. 

II—Oyster and tomato bouillon, chicken en 
casserole, chocolate cake. 

III—Baked fish, Hollandaise sauce, brusse!s 
sprouts, banana fritters. 

IV—Molded chicken, oyster and grape fruit 
salad, brioche. 

V—Beefsteak a la Victor Hugo, cheese balls, 
dressed lettuce, Victoria punch. 

ViI—Creole soup, lobster cream, lobster sauce, 
sweet potato croquettes. 

VII—Baked haddock, oyster stuffing, quin- 
elled potatoes, chocolate rice meringue. 

VIII—Black bean soup, halibut a la creole, 
oyster cocktail. 

IX—Chafing-dish. 

X—Deviled scallops, chestnut roulettes, fig 
pudding, lemon sauce. 

XI—India curry in rice border, oyster and 
macaroni croquettes, Sicilian sherbet. 

THIRD DIVISION 

I—Mutton fillet supreme, tomato jelly salad, 
baked bananas. 

II—Chicken gumbo, orange trifle, mocha 
cakes. 

I1I—Halibut timbales, bechamel sauce, al- 
mond tarts, prauline ice cream. 

IV—Pressed salmon, mock crab sandwiches, 
peanut cookies. 

V—Lemon souffle, Turk’s head, rum sauce, 
lobster and asparagus salad. 

VI—Braised liver, Oak Hill potatoes, rolled 
wafers. 

VII—Chops a la Maintenon, brownies, cold 
cabinet pudding. 

VIII—Planked shad, Marguerites 
cream. 

I1X—Deviled crabs, salmon souffle, hermits, 
frozen apricots. 

X—Examination. 

XI—Luncheon served by the class. 
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The Taming of the Dressmaker 


A typographical error on Page 276 of this 
number of Goop HousEKEEPING, in the six- 
teenth line down the first column, makes the 
writer say “I” instead of “Il,” a change which 
destroys the meaning of the sentence; the “| 
making the difference between the fatness and 
the flatness of the pocketbook. 


DELIGHTED 

I want to express my satisfaction with the 
present. management of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
The magazine is excellent. I have ordered five 
yearly subscriptions sent to my different friends 
and they are delighted. I intend to try and 
help you extend your circulation. 

Mrs Annie C. STEARNS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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| Defender Mf'g.Co's: 
ancy SHEETS and PILLOWCASES 
vand MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


eR. hy: 


“NDEF 


FANCY SHEETS and PILLOWCASES LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


Norwood, ‘Selkirk and Palma. 
Made in all sizes and in greatest variety of fancy styles, Plain, 
Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Mexican Drawn and other 

mcy stitches, also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. 


Ask your dealer for booklet, and request him to show you these goods. 


E DEFENDER MEG. CO.’S trade-mark oo Sheets and Pillowcases or Muslin Underwear is guarantee of excellence. Every article is made and fin 
d in our factory and ts absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. No sweat-shop work Insist on having the products of THE DEFENDER MFG. CO! 


Dainty. perfect undergarments, including Night Gowns, Under 
skirts, Long Skirts, Drawers, Corset Covers, Chemises: 
Every garment bearing the trade-mark of Defender Manu, 

Co. is perfect in style. Gt and finish and is made of 
reliable materials. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEkKEEPING. 
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Summer School Hash 


By C. R. 

Hash! 

Yes, but it was an idealized concoction. It 
looked good, it smelled good and it tasted 
good. The savory odors floated upward and 
invaded the principal’s office, permeated the 
various schoolrooms and swept with the breeze 
through halls and stairways. Teachers, pupils 
and strangers w:thin the gates sniffed in 
unison. It was close to the noon hour and 
appetites were keen. Onions, parsley, beef, 
potatoes and gravy; shades of a dish maligned, 
was there ever such a fragrant stew? 

“Hash lessons have been going on all the 
week in the new cooking department,” said Mrs 
George H. Wilson, head of the summer vaca- 
tion school in operation through July and Au- 
gust in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. She was 
gracefully playing the role of guest in the 
school kitchen, much to the delight of two 
dozen small cooks and waitresses eager to prac- 
tice the art of hospitality and to display their 
culinary skill. 

“I have been promising each day to sample 
the tantalizing stew that makes everybody in 
the building so hungry about noon. The real- 
ization amply justifies the anticipation, for this 
is the most delicate, appetizing and satisfactory 
hash I have ever tasted.” 

It was served to the guests in dainty bowls 
of Delft. The white-capped waitresses brought 
the ware and the polished forks and spoons 
from the pretty china cupboard, a conspicuous 
object in the big, roomy kitchen. The bowls 
were placed on shining tin trays and the forks 
and spoons laid neatly side by side. In the 
meantime the little cooks bending earnestly 
over their tiny stewpans about the long cook- 
ing counter with its row of miniature gas 
stoves, gave all attention to the closing minutes 
of the stew. When completed it was ladled 
into the pretty bowls. Three or four delicately 
browned soda crackers, a glass of sparkling 
water, the piping hot stew in the blue and 
white bowls, spotless trays and napkins, and 
hash triumphantly arose to the dignity of an 
artistic, savory, delicious dish. 

The faces of the cooks fairly radiated happi- 
ness as the stew vanished from the bowls of 
the guests, and their own little repast was 
under way. 

“How do we make it so good? Why, there 
is the recipe on the blackboard.” 

Sure enough. Not only on the blackboard, 
but also in the notebooks of the cooks as a 


guide to future cookery at home, along with 
other dishes already mastered. Here is the 
simple recipe: 

_ Hash—Three-eighths cup cooked meat cut 
into cubes, one-fourth —e | cold boiled potatoes 
cut into cubes; cook one-fourth teaspoon of fat 
and one-half teaspoon of flour in stewpan until 
brown, add one-half cup cold stock or water 
and season with a teaspoon of onion juice and 
pepper and salt. When this gravy is the 
proper consistency then turn in the cubes of 
meat and the potatoes, and when thoroughly 
heated serve with toasted crackers or bread, 
with parsley as garnish. 

As a preliminary to the hash, the meat was 
cooked after the following recipe: 

Pan-broiled Steak—Remove extra fat from 
the meat. Heat a frying pan very hot without 
any fat. Sear-the meat on both sides, then 
cook more slowly until done. Steak one inch 
thick should be cooked five minutes. Sea- 
son and serve on a hot platter. 

Miss Margaret McGowin, the instructor in 
the cooking department, expresses herself as 
much gratified with the aptitude and interest 
of her different classes in the summer vacation 
school. The department was a new ane the 
past summer, and the pupils on entrance were 
totally unskilled in the simplest principles of 
domestic science. On Monday lessons were 
devoted to a course of waitress and househelp- 
ing training. The students were instructed 
how to set a table and serve a company, how to 
care.for kitchen, pantry and dining room, also 
the care of china, silver, glassware and napery. 
In addition to this general day on the special 
lines, two girls were housekeepers, two were 
waitresses and two were general utility, in turn, 
through each succeeding day. 


Steeve Protectors—A satisfactory little 
economy is the making of sleeve protectors out 


of bits of flannel. Use a “store” one for a pat- 
tern, gash the two edges which are to be put 
together, lap and sew flat. Leave all the edges 
raw and tack into the waist in the regular way. 
These can be made of good parts of old under 
garments, and when the flannel is reasonably 
heavy, one thickness is sufficient. They cost 
nothing; are as efficacious and far more com- 
fortable than the boughten ones, and can be 
changed indefinitely—Anne Warner. 


OBSTINATE SPoTs of paint and mortar may 
be removed from the windows of a new house 
by rubbing them with a penny dipped in sharp 
hot vinegar.—B. P. 
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The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


The Youth's Companion 


The Illustrated Prospectus for the 1902 Volume 
reveals an unusually attractive program for each 
week’s issue of 1902— Free, with sample copies of paper. 


New 
Subscription 
Offer for 
1902. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this 
magazine or cut out this slip and send 
it at once with name and address and 
$1.75 will receive : 

FREE —All the weekly issues cf The Companion 
for November and December, 19.1. 

FREE-—The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE—The Companion Calendar for 1902, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors and gold. 

And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—more 
than special articles, anec- 

K & dotes, etc.,—til Joanery, 1903, for $1.75. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovsexeeptnc.’ 
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Farm Lullaby 


By Frank Watcotr Hutt 


When through the dusk the firefly goes, 
My little boy, my little boy, 

What is the song my baby knows? 
My little, little boy. 

It is the song his mother sings 

When wood-birds fold their tiny wings, 

And night her gentle welcome brings; 
My little, little doy. 


So much hath charmed thy feet away, 
My little boy, my little boy, 
Indoors and out, the livelong day, 
My little, little boy. 
But while the night broods on the farm, 
And fled is every daylight charm, 
How calmly rests, on mother’s arm, 
My little, little boy. 


No sound nor sigh on vale or hill, 
My little boy, my little boy, 
And all the flocks are housed and still, 
My little, little boy. 
I wonder where thy dreams take flight, 
Dream on, my dear, till morning light, 
Thy mother watches thee—good-night, 
My little, little boy. 


Uses for Soda 


By ANNABEL LEE 


Wash hairbrushes in strong tepid soda 
water, then rinse well in clear cold water 
and place in the air out of sunlight to dry. 

Add a speck of soda when cooking beans 
or any vegetable which seems tough, and the 
cooking process is quickened. 

Rub a bit of soda over meat or poultry that 
seems oOverripe and wash in cold water. 

A little soda will counteract the acidity of 
sour fruits as they are cooking and less sugar 
will be required to sweeten them. 

Use a speck of soda with the stewed tomato 
when making a mock bisque soup. 

For cleaning paint before repainting, use two 
ounces of soda to one quart of cold water. 
Afterward rinse off with clear cold water. 

In using soda with cream of tartar, allow 
one level teaspoonful of soda to two rounding 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar for each quart 
of flour. 

To counteract the acidity of molasses, allow 
one teaspoonful of soda to one cupful of 
molasses. 

Soda should be pulverized and carefully 


measured whenever it is used in cooking, as it 
is a powerful alkali which must be used with 
discretion and accuracy. 

Add a little soda when stewing a fowl to 
make the flesh more tender. 

In case of sunburn, bathe the skin in a weak 
solution of soda. Use a little soda in the daily 
bath. 

If canned tomato ferments, a little soda will 
restore it. 


A VALUABLE SUBSTITUTE for fresh fish may 
be found in the ordinary mackerel, if prepared 
in the following manner: Soak two fish of 
medium size until thoroughly freshened; cut 
off the heads, wash them well and wipe dry, 
then rub them over with a little vinegar. Make 
some forcemeat with two cups of dried bread 
crumbs, two tablespoonfuls of soft butter, a 
little chopped parsley and a scant teaspoonful 
of dried thyme, with salt and pepper to suit the 
taste; mix all together with two beaten eggs. 
Fill the insides of the mackerel with the force- 
meat and sew the fish up; place some finely 
shredded suet in a baking pan, and lay the fish 
in; dash a little salt and pepper over them and 
strew some shredded suet on the top; bake in 
a moderate oven for about one hour.—S. B. 


Every Lapy who embroiders, knits or cro- 
chets should have a square of muslin to lay 
over the lap to protect her work. A yard of 
striped or plaided dimity, costing fifteen cents, 
trimmed around with one of the many pretty 
imitation laces—Cluny, Val or Torchon, will 
be just the thing. Or, when the purse is long 
enough, a square of the crossbarred muslin 
costing from thirty to fifty cents per yard, 
edged with wide lace or Swiss embroidery, is 
very ornamental as well as useful. When the 
work is finished for the day, roll up in the 
muslin square and lay in the work basket or 
drawer.—Annie. 


ScALD CIDER vinegar previous to using and 
seal ready for use. Why? To kill the vinegar 
eel, a little insect that lives in cider vinegar. 
Take a high grade lens and examine your vine- 
gar—A. J. P. 


THE usE of common yellow bar-soap in the 
bath will effectually destroy the odors of per- 
spiration. Try it, fastidious mortal, after you 
have wasted your substance on doctor’s pre- 
scriptions, powders, balms and lotions to no 
avail,—and be convinced and happy.—B. P. 
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The faultless 
light for home use. 
Soft, brilliant and 
steady. Adds the 
finishing touch to 
well-furnished 
home. Burns any 
kind of gas, 
artificial or 
natural, and 
costs but a trifle 
to operate 


We have pre- 
pared an illustrat- 
ed booklet 
describing many 
styles and 
patterns of 
Welsbach Lamps 
costing from 
5 to 50 dollars. 
We will mail 
you a copy if 
you will send 
us your address. 


WELSBACH 
COMPANY, 


Factories: 


Gloucester, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 


When you write advertisers please 


mention Goop 


Glenwood 
Ran 


Are Bakers = 
Perfect Bakers 


That's what Good 
Cooks mean by- 
A Glenwood 
Bake 


Write Weir Stove Co,, Taunton, Mass. 
for handsome booklet. 
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Questions Answered 


WAITING FOR THE ButcHER—If the visits of 
the butcher occur only twice a week, it is well 
to use alternately some dried or smoked food, 
rather than meat that is apt to become tainted. 
There are plenty of dishes which can be made 
quite tempting. Codfish may be converted into 
a delicious creamed dish, fish hash or crisp 
fishballs. Frizzled beef is so good that one 
can readily welcome at least one dish a week 
of it. Then there is ham or bacon, broiled, 
and with eggs and sausages. Baked beans are 
liked in most households. There are soups 
and soups to choose from. A dish of salt 
mackerel if well prepared is very tasty, and 
since you live in the country you probably 
have an abundance of eggs and chicken. I 
have not even mentioned the canned meat and 
fish which fill in all sorts of niches very pal- 
atably. When you have a piece of meat that 
seems to show slight signs of becoming sour, 
set it outdoors, well protected of course by a 
colander or sieve. Put it on the cool earth with 
a cloth between and leave it there till morning. 
If not too far gone you will find that the cool 
night air has made it perfectly sweet and fresh. 


SoFTENING SHOE LEATHER— Shoes which 


have become hard from constant wetting can 


be made perfectly pliable by two or three thor- 
ough soakings of kerosene. 

GARNISHING—In garnishing any sort of a 
dish, meat salads or croquettes, always make 
both ends of the platter look alike. Design 
and color must be balanced, although your 
fancy may luxuriate with any decoration your 
taste suggests in the middle of the dish. 

Opor oF FisH—Sometimes, especially when 
an oily fish, such as mackerel or salmon, has 
been used, the fishy flavor and smell will cling 
to knives and forks in spite of soap and water. 
Cut a lemon in two and rub it over the cutlery. 
Wash and dry; the fish smell will then vanish. 

Ham AND Cornep Beer—It may not be your 
butcher who is to blame for selling you poor 
meat so much as it is the method of cooking. 
I once heard a famous cooking teacher say 
that not one woman in twelve cooked ham 
and corned beef as it ought to be done. She 
puts it on in boiling water, lets it gallop away 
at the boiling point for several hours, then 
when a fork will go into it easily she lifts it 
out, lets it cool quickly and pours the meat 
liquor away. If corned beef or ham is very 
salt—and it generally is so—set it on in cold 
water and bring it to the boil very slowly. 
Allow it to boil five minutes, remove the scum, 
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then set it back on the stove to boil so slowly 
that you can scarcely see an ebullition in the 
water. When it is cooked allow it to coo! in 
the stock. When you take it out put in a deep 
dish and cover, with a weight on the cover to 
press it slightly. If the meat has to be first 
served hot, keep the stock nearly boiling and 
as soon as the meat comes from the table put 
it back in the water, then set away to cool, 
This method of cooking will make tender the 
driest piece of meat. 


CHEAP GRANITE Ware—Never buy very 
cheap granite ware; it is a delusion and a 
snare. Such a saucepan will burn and crack 
the second time you use it. Pay two, three 
or four times as much, and you will have a 
utensil that will wear for years and keep beau- 
tifully clean with small labor. The iron under 
a granite enamel when touched by an acid such 
as is contained in cranberries, apples, vinegar 
and many things used in everyday cooking, 
produces a certain sort of poison that fre- 
quently is the cause of sickness. 


PickLep GREEN Grapes—Select sound full- 
grown grapes not yet begun to turn, and pick 
them from the stems. Many housewives drop 
them just as they are among the cucumbers 
or stuffed peppers, thinking they help preserve 
the vinegar. If wished by themselves soak 
them over night in strongly salted water. 
Drain, put into jars and cover to overflowing 
with cold vinegar and any spices liked. Hot 
vinegar yellows them. Salt and keep in a cool, 
dark place. Or they may be put in small 
stone jars like other pickles, care being taken 
to keep them under the vinegar—H. Annette 
Poole. 


Cocoanut Mirtk—It is seldom, Mary B., you 
can buy a cocoanut which contains the milk 
put in the heart of it by nature. The milk is 
of more commercial value than the nut itself 
Before the fruit reaches the market it is often 
tapped through one‘of the holes at the small 
end, then filled with water to keep the nut 
from decaying, and sealed up. Sometimes 
among a load of cocoanuts you may find one 
which has not been tapped. From it you can 
obtain milk. It is very easy by examining a 
nut to tell whether it has been opened and 
sealed again. 


Lemon Ice—Three lemons, three pints of 
water, one pound of sugar. I grate off a little 
of the yellow and scald it, then cook sugar 
and water together. When the ice is half 
frozen the maid beats in the whites of two 
eggs.—Mrs C. W. Fitch. 
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ELECTRO 


SILICON 


Fall House-cleaning 


Is now in order. Heat and humidity develop 
disease germs. Purify the waste-pipes, sinks, 
closets and the cellar with 


The Household Disinfectant 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 
economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by drug- 
gists, high-class grocers and house-furnishing 
dealers. Manufactured by Henry B. Platt, Platt St., 
New York. 


— 


and the Improved 
Hartshorn Shade 
Roller (no tacks) are 
responsible for many 
of life’s comforts, 
1, Without the genuine 


Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


you have no guarantee against the trouble and 
worry caused by inferior goods. 

The best Shade Rollers have printed on the label 
the autograph signature of 


WOOD ROLLERS. TIN ROLLERS, 


| 


Pears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexzerine. 
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About the House 


To CARE FOR A FURNACE and remove ashes 
is always a dusty task, and after the handling 
of ashes it is often possible to write one’s 
name on the parlor furniture. A cap and ging- 
ham apron and large gloves are useful addi- 
tions to the toilet before one descends to the 
cellar. To avoid flying ashes, which are bound 
to rise, try putting the ashes into barrels and 
wetting each shovelful copiously with a water- 
ing pot; then cover the barrels with large tin 
pans which have outlived their usefulness in 
the kitchen. Even with these precautions some 
dust will rise, but it can be effectually removed 
from floors and furniture by the judicious use 
of a damp cheesecloth duster. Avoid a feather 
duster as you would the plague.—A. L. 


Nuts have a considerable food value, accord- 
ing to the investigations made by the United 
States department of agriculture. They form 
a very concentrated food and should therefore 
be eaten with more bulky food. They are rich 
in fat, chestnuts differing from other kinds in 
containing a large percentage of carbohydrates 
or starchy material, some forty per cent. Pea- 
nuts are very rich in protein, or muscle-build- 
ing and blood-enriching material, wherein 
they resemble peas and beans and differ from 
most other nuts. The reputation nuts have of 
indigestibility is owing probably to the fact 
that they are usually eaten as dessert or 
between meals when the stomach has already 
received enough nourishing food, thus overtax- 
ing the digestive apparatus. It is generally 
believed that salt renders nuts more digestible. 


Wuen the vinegar in the pickle jars grow 
weak and tasteless and the quantity in each has 
diminished, consolidate by putting cucumbers, 


tomatoes and onions together. To a quart of 
vinegar add five cents’ worth of mixed spices. 
Boil a half hour, strain, add two cups of light 
brown sugar, boil again. Scatter through the 
pickles a cup of freshly grated horse-radish. 
Pour the hot spiced vinegar over the pickles 
and in a day or two they will be delicious. The 
little “midgets” bought at the store are very 
fine treated in this way.—S. ° 


A WELCOME VARIETY can be given the inva- 
lid’s tray by serving eggs as follows: Cook 
them for twenty minutes in rapidly boiling 
water, then open them and discard all but the 
yolks, which will be of the consistency of 


meal; wash thoroughly, moisten with a little 
cream, add salt and a sprinkle of pepper if 
allowed. This method has been adopted with: 
great success at a famous sanitarium, and th 
creamy paste can be fed, a morsel at a time, 
when egg is distasteful in all other forms. I: 
is found to be very soothing to irritated diges- 
tive tracts and easily assimilated. The flavor 
and peculiar consistency of eggs cooked in this 
way and highly seasoned, make a delicious 
luncheon dish not to be sneezed at by epicures. 
The mixture can be made more attractive to 
the eye by being pressed into little molds or 
formed into balls and garnished with a green 
relish.—B. P. 


A VETERAN housekeeper told me the other 
day of a simple remedy for a stye, which she 
says has never failed in her experience. It 
is a poultice of lukewarm tea leaves. Put the 
smallest quantity of water possible over a half 
spoonful of black tea and allow it to steep. 
Take it in ten minutes and fold into a tiny 
piece of thin muslin. Lay it on the eyelid and 
keep the eyes shut for half an hour. As it 
dries moisten in the cold -tea. This cure is 
only of avail before the stye has come to a 
head; the poultice must be applied as soon as 
the first prickling pain in the eyelid announces 
the coming of the disagreeable inflammation. 


Furniture PotisH—The most satisfactory 
furniture polish, for mahogany tables, etc, I 
have discovered is the simple blending of one 
tablespoon of vinegar with two tablespoonfuls 
of oil. Apply sparingly with a small piece of 
cheesecloth and thoroughly rub with a larger 
dry and clean piece of cheesecloth.—Mrs 
Thornton B. Penfield. 


Letters 
By Georcr BIRDSEYE 


All letters burn beyond recall 

In anger written, grief they render; 
And, as they into ashes fall, . 

Forget the words—forgive the sender. 


But kindly letters from a friend, 
Or tokens of a true affection, 
Never destroy; they light will lend 
To many a happy recollection. 


You'll read each page, yellowed with age, 
In after years, a revelation, 

When hands that traced are folded, placed 
O’er hearts that gave the inspiration. 
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ELASTIC RIBBED 


Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, but softly and without 
pressure. No buttons down the front. 
Made for men, women, and young people. 
Most convenient to put on, being entered at 
the top and drawn on like trousers. With 
no other kind of underwear can ladies obtain 
such a perfect fit for dresses or wear com- 
fortably so smalla corset. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and weights. 


Sold by Best Dealers Everywhere 


| 
FOR INFORMATION,RATES ETC, 
ADDRESS 
(7 53 ~ 429 Broadway NY. 10 Adgmy St.Chi. 
289 Main Street, Olive, 
Railroad Buffalo, St-Louls. 


26 Exchange Pl.New York. 


T.E.CLARKE, T.W.LEE, B.D.CALDWELL, 
GEN'L SUPERINTENOENT. GEN PASSENGER AGT, TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Original Recipes 
By CowELi 


The following recipes, my own invention, 
are suitable for bachelor maids or men. Many 
of the latter, as I have good reason to know, 
do a little housekeeping for themselves, but 
the recipes are of course just as good for the 
family. They can all, with the exception of 
the pies, be cooked on a small kerosene, gas 
or electric stove. If the bachelor maid or man 
purchases a small tin oven this can be placed 
on any of the stoves mentioned and will bake 
pies, cakes or roasts nicely. I am acquainted 
with a lady who cooked a nice little dinner for 
six persons in one of these ovens placed on two 
kerosene stoves. She served roast 
baked custards, vegetables and other dainties. 


Sweet Potato Stew 

Cut a pound of round steak into small-pieces, 
put into a granite ware saucepan,’ cover with 
hot water and place on the stove. When about 
to boil, remove the cover and carefully skim 
off the dark scum which will rise to the top. 
Put a small piece of butter and salt and pepper 
to taste (I use only red pepper), two or three 
onions cut small and the same number of 
tomatoes. Then pare and cut up three or four 
sweet potatoes and with these completely cover 
the other ingredients. Allow it to boil quickly 
for a few minutes, then simmer for two or 
three hours. This stew will bear reheating, as 
the sweet potatoes never become sodden like 
their Irish cousins. After the first time, the 
cook can vary the quantities to suit her taste. 


Cranberry Pudding 

Wash a quart of cranberries, place in a two- 
quart granite ware saucepan with a pint of 
water, stew until tender, then add sugar to 
taste. Take a little more than a half pound 
of flour, add to this a heaping teaspoonful of 
baking powder and a tablespoonful of sugar, 
mix well together while dry, then add suffi- 
cient milk or cream to make a stiff batter, and 
with thk’s cover the beiiing cranberries. Put 
on the lid of the saucepan and let the pudding 
cook briskly until the crust is done. Any acid 
fruits, such as plums, gooseberries, currants 
or stewed rhubarb, can be used when cran- 
berries are out of season. One of my bachelor 
girl f.‘ends calls this pudding a “dream.” It 
is eauially good baked. 
Apple Fritters 

Mix as in apple omelet and drop in small 
quantities into a pan covered with boiling 
cocoanut butter, Bananas are good cooked in 
the same way. 
Apple Omelet 

Stew two small or one large mealy apple, 
sweeten, flavor with lemon, cloves or nutmeg 
and set aside to cool. Beat three eggs until 
light, then gradually add the apple sauce. If 
the right kind of apples is used the mixture 
will become very light and frothy when well 


ducks, 


beaten. Pour into a hot pan greased with 
cocoanut butter or butter and cook as for or- 
dinary omelet. 
Apple Custard Pie 

Stew six large mealy apples, sweeten and 
flavor to taste. Take » eggs and separate 
the whites and yolks. Beat the yolks uniil 
light and add to the cooked apples. Then beat 
the whole mixture, which should become very 
light. Line some pie tins with paste, pour in 
the mixture and set in the oven to bake. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth with 
sugar, flavor with vanilla or lemon. When 
the pie is baked, take it from the oven, spread 
the meringue on the top, and put back in the 
oven for a few moments until set and slightly 
browned. 


Stewed California Prunes or Figs (Black) 

Wash the figs or prunes well in two waters, 
put in a saucepan and completely cover with 
water (preferably distilled). Stew gently until 
nearly all the water is absorbed and the fruit 
is plump. Do not use any sugar. Cooked in 
this way the flavor is preserved, and the fruit 
is very nourishing. I never Soak prunes. 


California Prunes Stewed with Muscatel 
Grapes 
Prunes cooked in this way are delicious. It 
takes a little time to prepare them, but is worth 
the trouble. Take two pounds of ripe Mus- 
catel grapes, wash, strip from the bunches into 
a saucepan, add a very little water (distilled) 
and stew gently until tender, crushing the 
grapes to extract all the flavor and juice, then 
strain. Wash a pound of prunes, cover with 
the grape juice and stew until the prunes 
absorb most of the juice. Or the prunes and 
grapes can be stewed together, the grapes 
crushed and the seeds skimmed off as they rise 
to the top. 


FILLING For CHOCOLATE CAKE—Beat very 
stiff one cupful of cream and add one table- 


spoonful of dissolved gelatine. Melt two 
squares of chocolate in two tablespoonfuls of 
strong coffee, stir until smooth and thick, add 
one cupful of pulverized sugar and remove 
from the fire. Cool and add to the whipped 
cream before it becomes too stiff. Flavor with 
vanilla and spread between layers of white 
cake and stand in a cool place. A little salt 
should not be forgotten.—Mrs E. B. Jones. 


Sitver PoLisH For CLotHs—Two ounces of 
powdered hartshorn dissolved in new milk. In 
this solution boil soft cloths for five minutes, 
drop into cold water and wring quickly, drying 
before the fire. When the silver has been 
washed and dried after daily use, rub briskly 
with one of these cloths, and a fine high polish 
is the result. This treatment does not wear 
upon the silver as does the constant use of pol- 
ishing powders.—May Lonard. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


HERE IS ONLY ONE WAY 


to prove the merits of 


and that is to 


TRY IT FOR YOURSELF. 


We know you will agree with us that it 
is the Best Gelatine on the market 


is absolutely pure and requires mo sorking or 
easuring. Every package contains four envelopes, 
ach making exactly one pint, and the whole 1-2 gallon 
lear, firm jelly. 

Ask your grocer for it. If he hasn’t it, send us 13¢ 


pnd we will mail you, postpaid, full-size package and 


eceipt book, 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 


ps Water Street, Orange, Mass. 


Also manufacturers of MINUTE TAPIOCA, 
which requires no soaking. 


Clear Your Complexion 
Of Moth, Tan, Freckles and Pimples 
by applying 


Mrs. Soule’s Eradicator. 


For 35 years it has removed skin blem- 
ishes without injury, and at the same 
time it restores to the complexion the 
firmness, bloom and softness of youth. 


All Druggists. 50c. a Bottle. 
M. BROCK & CO., - - LYNN, MASS. 


SWELL AFFAIR < 


DENTS 


Toothache Gum 


NOT A CHEWING GUM. 


Don’t take cheap substitutes ; insist upon 
Dent’s, the original and only reliable. At 
all druggists, 15, cents, or sent by mail on 


receipt of price. 


Stops Toothache Instantly, 


ASBE ES TOS. PAD 
DINING TABLES 


The Pad is made of specially prepared asbestos, and covered 
with fine cotton flannel, and of sufficient thickness for all pur- 
poses; no other pad necessary. 

To fit any size table, round, square or oblong; also made in 
sections for extended tables. 

Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 

LW. KERNEY 
6221 Wentworth Ave. * Chicago, lilinois 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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—From “ In Laughland,” by Henry Mayer ; courtesy of R. H. Russell, New York 


White Worms 


I repotted two palms and one Boston fern in 
very rich soil, which soon proved to be infested 
with white worms. After trying various guar- 
anteed remedies which only encouraged the 
worms to multiply more rapidly, I resolved on 
heroic treatment and crumbled one ounce of 
pure gum camphor in boiling water, boiled it 
two minutes, then put in cold water till the 
temperature was lukewarm. The quantity was 
one quart and I saturated the three eight-inch 
pots with the liquid, pouring on again what 
drained through the earth. I kept the plants in 
the sun and withheld water for a week. I 
stirred into the soil the undissolved portions 
of camphor gum. The worms promptly disap- 
peared, and the plants are flourishing. Cam- 
phor gum is about the only sure cure for white 
worms that can be used in large quantities and 
not injure the plants. 


Bouquets 


FROM A LEADING AUTHORITY 


Allow me to compliment you on the August 
Goop HouseKEEPING. I bought all the leading 
household magazines (as I do once or twice a 
year) and looked them over critically. I have 
no hesitation in saying you carried the August 
palm. Etta Morris KreTSCHMAR. 


A LEAP AND A STEADY HOLD 


Your beautiful September number has just 
come. I thank you especially for “The Women 
Who Should Mother Themselves.” That is a 
valuable article. Indeed, to specify, I’d have to 
copy your index and many paragraphs. A mil- 
lion homes need you. I wish you success and 
prosperity. I have written for years and I 
have had experience in magazine work (news- 
paper, too) and know something of the 
difficulty in carrying out ideals. I have watched 
you month by month, noted a leap, and then a 
steady hold. What a jolly story, that of the 
ants and fly paper! Mrs NEVILLE CAIN. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Household 
Necessity 


all kinds of 

meats, fish, veg- 

etables and fruits. 

Saves time, labor and food. 
Simple and durable. 


At all hardware, housefurnishing and 
department stores. Catalogue of other 
household helps free. 

4 cts. for ‘Enterprising House- 
reeper;” contains 200 receipts. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. of PA. 
Third and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Fall Styles in Suits 
and Cloaks 


Last year we made 
the best garments pos- 
sible, but nothing is 
good enough for our 
patrons unless it is the 
best that we can make. 
Every year’s experience 
raises the standard. 
Therefore, 

This year’s rew and 
smart styles show better 
shape, better materials 
and lower prices thanever 
before. 

Every garment repre- 
sents a bargain, and if 
you need a suit orcloak 
for Fall or Winter wear, 
write for our catalogue 
and samples. We make 
every garment to order, 

thus insuring the 
perfection of fit and 
finish, 
Our catalogue illus- 
trates: 
New Suits, made of fashionable materials in effective 
colors and patterns, tailor-made. $8 up- 


Silk-lined Suits, in attractive designs, lined through- 
out with fine taffeta silk, $15 up. 


Stylish Costumes of Wide Welt Corduroy—the latest 
material, with the soft lustre of silk velvet and 
of splendid wearing qualities — either plain or 
trimmed, $17 up. 


New Skirts, the latest cut, strongly stitched, newest 
materials, thoroughly sponged, $4 up. 


Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, unshrinkable, sensible, 
tooking — plaid-back or plain. 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty, in every 
approved style, shape and color, $1 up. 
Jaunty Shert Jackets, $7 up. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE. 


This is a “ Money Back” Business. 

“What does that mean?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit and give 
satisfaction. If it does not, send it back, and we will refund 
your money. It’s your good-will we want most. 

Catalogue and Samples will be sent free by return mail. 
Be sure to inention whether you wish samples for suits or 
for c:- «s,so that we can send you a full line of exactly 
what y. u desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Baker’s 
Vanilla 


It is pure fruit 
in a bottle, and it 
gives your food a 
distinct and pleas- 
ant fruit flavor. 
All Baker bot- 
tles 


Meal is the better for 
the addition of 
Bremner’s Butter 


MEASURE, 
too; no pan- 
eled sides. 


Use Baker’s Lemon, 
Orange, Vanilla, Coffee, 
Rose, Almond, Chocolate 
—they’re Nature’s flavors 
bottled up. 

Use but HALF as much 
as of any other. 

All Grocers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Do You Drink 
offee? 


THE 


“Marion Harland” 
COFFEE POT 


Is scientifically constructed, 
and is recommended by the 
highest medical author itics 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker, So con- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent. of 
ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute, 

It is sosimple a child can 
useit. It condenses all va- 
por,and allows no arema 
—- It makes the Cofice 
i bright and clear without 

or anything else. The 
fee Pots are all Nickel 
Plated, and they are the 

dsomest and best that can be purchased at any price. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufacturers will send 
any size you may select, delivered free by express to any address 
east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional elsewhere) at 


Woodwork, Bowling Alleys and Furniture 
followi 1 f linickel-plated Pots, satisfaction 

NUFACTU. BY T prices for fullnickel-plated satisfactio: 
\ To make Lquart, 4 81.25 Tomake 2 querts, 8 $1.55 
BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY, quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, 82.00 
7 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. MARION HARLAND writes: ‘(In mv opinion it has no equal.” 
\ Circulars Sent on Application. For sale by Dealers 4 ADDRESS THE MANUFACTU "E'S. 


in Painters’ Supplies. m 312 Hewes Street 
SILVER & CO. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thinnest, Lightest, 
Flakiest biscuit 
created by the 
baker’s skill. 

Touched an 

appetizing flabor 

of salt. 


National Biscuit Company 


BOSTON 
POLISH 


Is the Best Finish Made for 


Floors, 
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GOOD 


not procurable of your 
i dealer, send 


For a 


op 
For Chive of 
any 3, or 
For Choice 
— of any 6. 
Fac-Simile of Title Page Money refunded if not 
Creole Belles, satisfactory. 
“When hthood Was beantiful 


ower, ltzes composed by 
“Viola,” and ‘Janice eredith,” Gustin. 
xcellent for concert or dai cing. 
“Alice of oid Vincennes,” (Waltz) By eridah Simp- 
son. An excellent concert waltz. 
“Elsecta,” “Harum Scarum,”’ ) Fourgreattwo-step march- 
“Soldiers of Fortune” and athe es by popular composers, 
Daughters of the Regiment,”’ ) Gustin, Young one Stone. 
If yo went ‘um-grade marches, these are un- 
usually go: 
“Creole Belles”? (March) Two-step by J. Bodewalt 
pe. This new composition is the pa A f since “Georgia 
_ Send for it at once and be one < the first 


ti ful sacred Sto ory § Song, 
Sinner,” (3 keys) High, lo w and medium. The above- 
mentioned compositions will be mailed to your address on 


im receipt of price. 


3 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Our beaut illustrated catalogue containing thematies and min- 


ure reproductions of our title pages sent free, 


if you want a Delicious Dessert. 


THE DELICIOUS DESSERT mn It is pre- 


3.2 ° 


No baking! | 

sk eas 
CEMON™ No boiling! 
Simply add 
Tue nov. ny boiling wa- 
=. ter and set 

to cool. 


Flavors :— 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 10 cents, 
Try it to-day. 
Prepared by the 
GENESEE PURE FOOD Co., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Uniform Temperature 


ALWAYS! 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new or 
old. All you need is the 


Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator 


On market 20 years. As simpleand no more expen 

sive than a good clock. Sent on 30 days’ Free Trial; 
if not satisfactory, return at our expense. 
Free booklet. WRITE TO-DAY. 


S. L. PRENTISS, Gen, Agt. N. E. 
109 Pleasant St., Holyoke, Mass. 


W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and L St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Adjust 
Here 


Pie 
Flavoring 


requires the best of spices—that is 
why you should insist on having 


Slade’s 
Spices 


SLADE’S are all and 
always ABSOLUTE- 
LY PURE and Extra 
Strong. 


No need of grating off the ends of your fingers 
using whole nutmegs, for Slade’s Powdered 
Nutmeg is ready for use—simply shake and 
the deed is done. Ask grocers for it. 


D. & L. SLADE CO. 
Boston. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKEEPIna. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


AGENTS WANTED 


One Lady Agent took orders 
for 317 in a single day. 


Austin’s Shirt Waist, 
Skirt and Bosom 


The latest triumph of inventive genius has resulted in thé production of 


Ironing Board 


A GREAT BONANZA FOR AGENTS. This little article supplies a long-felt want on “ Ironing 
Day” and causes a feeling of satisfaction to pervade the mind of every one who gives it a trial 
to appreciate its worth. Although spoken of as one article it is really a combination of two se 

arate boards, and while one side is adapted for the shoulder and sleeve, you have only to turn it 
over for the skirt, shirt waist and shirt bosom. Saves tacking or sewing cloth on board, makes 
the shoulder of the waist look much better and leaves no creases in the sleeve, and saves a great 
deal of time. Sample sent prepaid by express on receipt of $1.00, with terms to lady and gentleman agents, 


A—Sleeve. 

B—Shoulder. 

C—Clamp closed. 

D—Clamp open. 

E—Ironing surface. 

F—Two-inch space. 

G—Clamp to make fast if de- 
sired. 


S. Austin & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 


SUPREMA VIOLET 


MARK. 
‘THE quintessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
single drop equals in a of flowers. $1.00 
per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 6 
cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Magazine. 
THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., = = Detroit, Mich, 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum | formed to 
Collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
Seteoring when the child bites them. 
The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 


off the bottle. Sample Free by Mail 
WALTER F. WARE, 


NOW WE HAVE IT! 


A Perfect Square Steam Cooker with doors 
Don’t miss it, Large medl cooked overone 
burner. Wonderful saving of fuel and 
labor. Doors steam tight. No burnt fin- 
gers. No lifting top dishes out to get at 
the lower ones. Water gauge on outside. 
Special rate for ten days. Agents wanted, 
salary and commission. Write for descrip- 
: tive matter to-day. 

OHIO STEAM COOKER CO, 17 Ontario Bidg, TOLEDO, 0. 


MRS Has been used for over sixty years 

a by millions of mothers for their 

WINSLOW'S children while teeth- 

ing with perfect suc- 

TH cess. It soothes the child, 

$00 IN softens the gums, allays 

YRUP all pain; cures wind colic, 

and is the best remedy for diar- 

art of the 

jow’s Sooth- 

ing Syrup.”’ Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


This Morris Chair 


For selling or using $10 worth of our 
FRE Teas, Coffees, Spices and Extracts, or 
Soaps, Perfumes and Tollet Articles, 

This chair is full size, oak or mahogany fin- 

ish. reversible velour cushions, hair fitied, brass 
4 substantial, 
valuable 
ay. A useful $10 

Premium easily earned 


THE BISHOP TEA & SPICE CO. 
Station R, 214, Phila. 
positively removed by 
using Stillman’s Cream. 


FRECKLE Prepared especially for 
is 


icul 


Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Enetequeghe is worth 

NOVELT ING CO., 


sending for. LTY KNI 
Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers a specialty. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPInc. 
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Bending over the 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
The Dandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies or men’s) 


Nickel Plated 


al perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
oi polish can be easily obtained. It is 


also an excellent shoe stretcher. e ee 


Can be screwed to any casing and removed 
from socket when not in use, Ask any shoe 
dealer for it. If not obtainable, send direct. 
Forwarded on receipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO. 
Springfield, Mass, 


i 
ar- 


That is where most of the heat—the Cooking power—goes in most ranges. In 


CRAWFORD RANGES 


the heat is made to do its work around the oven—not up : 
the chimney. Ask your dealer. € 


Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


olonial Spirits 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling 
and clear as crystal. 
It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing-dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc. 
It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 
It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 
Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


Rerry Brothers, Limited, Detroit. 


“THE BLISS” 


CHARCOAL STOVE. 


For Broilin Betting. Frying, or 
ce Odor or Heating the 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin 
both sides, with pure white 
wadding between, are the Made in Four Sizes. 
best, being washable, having: 


no lint or fuzz, and are most 
desirable. Bound ready for 
use in all sizes. Pat. Jan, 18, 1898. 


tot 
“THE SMOKE NUISANCE” 
Is an Inside as well as an Outside Problem. 
Use “The Bliss” Charcoal Stove and Broiler to 
FOR SALE AT DRY GOODS STORES. broil steaks, chops, and fish. No loss of juice, a deli- 
cate flavor imparted and your house FREE FROM) wov 
SMOKE AND ODOR. es 
Just the thing for camping-out parties. Can b 
EX LSI0 UI TING CO used independent of any other stove in the open air Mor 
*° Comparatively inexpensive: Will last a lifetime 
ndorse lysicians ookin eachers an 
Laight and Varick Streets, practical housekeepers every weer Sells on sight. Se 
Ask to see it at your leading housefurnishing store, 


NEW YORK. or send for circular and price list. 
THE BLISS CHARCOAL STOVE COMPANY, 


Wason Building, Springfield, Mass. 


Absolute Range Perfection! ~ 


Freight paid 500 miles. Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid, for inspection. It is the best possible to produce and sold on 
such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal is so far 
superior to other ranges, that you should see photographs and detailed descriptions 
of each and every part to see what a perfect range it is. My plan enables you to 
satisfy yourself bolore finishing payment that Clapp’s Ideal is positively the most 
durable, economical and handsome range made. Made for those who want the “top 
right” or highest quali per range com! ‘or 
$55,005 00; Pa other stoves and ranges for cottages or hotels. 


SENT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklets and full information. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 606 Summit Street, Toledo, O. 
Refer to all banks and agencies. 
My motto: “The very best for the least money.” 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexrertne. 
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NO OTHER POWDER COMBINES 
SUCH CURATIVE VALUES. 


A Healing WonderforSkin Affections. 


Unequalled for Nursery and Sick Room. 
Unequalled for Inflamed or Tender Skin. 
Unequalled forRemoving Perspiration Odor. 
Unequalled after Bathing and Shaving. 
Unequalled for any Skin Discomfort. 

For Proof send for Free Sample and Book. 


COMFORT POWDER Co., HARTFORD, CT. 
At all dealers in Toilet Articles. 25 cents a box. 


WE CARPET YOUR 
FLOOR FOR. ... 


$3.00 


to introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS. 


The patterns are rich, attractive and artistic, and are 
woven on both sides. They are made in all colors ana sizes, 
easily kept clean, and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets, 

Bent prepaid to any point east of the Rocky Mountains, 
Money refunded without comment if not satisfactory. 

Send for free illustrated catalogue showing rugs in 
actual colors. 


Sanitary Manufacturing Company 


57 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
They look like Brussels, but wear better. 


CLOTH ECONOMY 


Every time you buy dress cloth of your dry-goods or 
department store, you are needlessly throwing away 
money. 

You are paying two profits instead of one. 

Why not buy direct from the maker and save the 

middleman’s profit. 

Our new departure of selling di- 
rect from loom to wearer enables 
you to save from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, 


You do not have to worry about | 


quality either. 

Everything we make is high 
grade and serviceable. 

Our product includes all kinds of 
weights and coloring, plain and 
fancy patterns and woven fabrics, 
for men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear. 

Send for free samples and be 
sure to state whether you desire 
light, medium or heavy weight and 
for what purpose. 

Illustrated booklet free, 


Passaic Woolen Company 
Ft. Ist Street, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Famous Clothes Dryers 


For Flats and Yards ef Private Dwellings. The most 
Popular Dryer in the world. Endorsed and \ 
— Specified by Architects everywhere. More than 200,000 
in use. Sold by the Hardware trade. 
Order of your jobber or direct. 


HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


PATENTED 


Send for catalogue D, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPinc. 
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The very best for the least money.” 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovusexzertne, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


SPECIAL. 


To prove the claims we 
7] make for our cotseta we have 
deemed it wise to 
corset as illustrated on Gigure 
No, 218—straight fropt—at 


One.Dollar 
a Pair. 


Sises, 14 30. 

The best advertisement we 
know of is an enthusiastic 
wearer of our corsets. 

Made. of fine coutil and 

with 


bias cut, handsomely trimmed. 
Coutil in white and 
drab; sateen in 
Extra sises, $1.50. 
so your 
local retailer can supply you [ES 
at one dollar if he does not. fis 


Qi 


The Genuine 


Pu rity “HOOTEN’S COCOA” 


is absolutely PURE COCOA, nothing 
else, scientifically prepared for use. 

If you have not tried “ HOOTEN’S” 
you cannot fully appreciate the value of 
cocoa or the pleasure of using it—Nourish- 
ing and satisfying, with no bad after 
effects. 


Always use 
**HOOTEN’S COCOA’’ 
Send for a Free Sample (12 cups). 


Hooten Cocoa & Chocolate Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BABY PATTERNS. patterns tor 


long wardrobe, or 15 for short clothes, 
wi directions, kind and quantity of 
material used, for 25 cts. per set, post- 
paid. Also“ Helpful Hints to Prospec- 
tive Mothers,” free with order. 


MRS. MARION CARSON, I, 
1188 E. Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Ill. 


ONE DROP LASTS THIRTY-DAYS 
SEELY PERFUME CO. 
DETROIT. MICH. 


Dy 


J) 


\\\ 
LAN 
x 


\\\ 


epicure’s 
conception 
of a delicate 

dessert 


RAMONA (Chocolate 
Flavor) 


ATHENA (Lemon 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKEEPtnc. 
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Noneed of 


PYRO-FEBRIN 
@ 


ADULTERATIONS of this QUEEN OF 


COLTONS VANILLA 


A Houscholo 
Favorite | 


Made from 
the best Quality 
of Mexican 
Vanilla Beans, 

The market 
is FLOODED 
with rank 


FLAVORS, which are POISONOUS and 
INJURIOUS to HEALTH and LIFE, 

COLTON’S SELECT FLAVORS, each 
and every flavor (13) are strictly PURE 
and DELICIOUS and HEALTHFUL FLA- 
VORS for Food Products. 

Family favorites for forty years. PURE and 
DELICIOUS. 


SOLD BY ALL FINE GROCERS. 


Note trade-marks; Blue Carioon, White Label. 
Green Cap over Cork, inside the Wrapper. 


“Or 


BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL COFFEE GROWN 


pe SB3c. pound 

In making this Coffee, use ‘about two-thirds the 
regular quantity. 

It is Pp icked in absolutely air-tight, 1-pound, trade-mark bags, which 


presi + — strength and flavor for any length ‘of time, even after it has 


Good Drinking Coffees (Freshly Roasted), 12, 15, and 18¢e Ib. 
Very Fine Rogated TEA (Good IN and 25c lb. 


grermo sas, Oolongs, Cey reakfasts, Young 
ysons, Gunpowders Imperials. 
“30, 5Oec, very best Mixed and Oolong @&e 1b. 
CIALTY of selling 


jemake a SPE 


AT COST hint “BUTTER 


made. All orders by MAIL or promptly | 


attended to, For New Cata CAN T terms, ad 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Sland 28 Vesey Street, corner Chureh, New York. P. O. Box 289 
Telephon e 2451 Cortlandt. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 


‘1847 


Rogers 


Plate that Wears.” 
Beauty 
end Durability 


in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you ur- 
chase — bearing this 
trade mark 


“1847 
Rogers Bros.” 


Remember **184799—take no 
substitute. There are ‘*Rogers’”’ 

and others claimed to be “justas 
| good,” but like all imitations, 
they lack the merit and value 
identified with the original and 
genuine. 

Send for Catalogue No. 61Q, 
Internationa! Silver Co., 
successor to 

MERIDEN 

BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


By 
Leaving 


DEALERS. LoTus 


VHAPPYS | 
| | 
THE PYPO-FEBRIN CO. +5 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“* The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 


vents wrinkles. o 
cover up but eradicates 
. Malvina Lotion and 
J tchthyol Soap should be used 
in connection with Malvina 
Cream. At all druggists, or sent 
on re seipt of price. Cream, We., post- 
7 paid; ion, 50c., express collect; 
Soap, 25e.,postpaid, Send for testimonials. 


PROF. I, HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio. 


SAVE MONEY 


By Buying your 


Golf, Cycle 
and Storm 

Suitings and 
Skirtings 


Direct from the Mn’frs, 


INTERVALE MILLS, 


Agents Wanted. 


New Methods 
in Education 


Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study 


EXPLAINING processes whereby hand, eye and 
mind are educated by means that conserve vitality 
and develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, for 20 years director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Etc. 
Unabridged, with author’s 


Edition De Luxe portrait and autograph, 


7 1-2 X 10 1-2 inches in size, 478 illustrations, 44 full- 
page plates, 456 pages, elegantly bound. Price $3 net, 
postpaid. § nt’s edition, slightly abridged, for 
constant use in family, schools, studio, shop or field, 
only postpaid. 

Sample copy for inspection forwarded on receipt 


of 10c for postage one way. If you don't wantit return 
it at our expense. Prospectus free on request. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York 


EY 
FOR LADIES’ SKIRTS, 


CHILDREN’S GARMENTS, 

LADIES’ WAISTS. 
Instantly adjusted—Holds firmly—Easily 
fastened—Cannot accidentally unhook— 
New idea for washable garments—NO 
RUST STAINS. A mechanical up-to- 
date Hook and Eye, that every lady in 
the land will appreciate. 


fy 


A POSTAL CARD 


with your name and address secures it, 
with letter telling how of_the 
first card of our Skirt Hooks and Eyes 
on a certain day receives 


$100.00 IN CASH 


The 
Victor O. Mills 
Hook & Eye Co. 
163 MONADNOCK BLOCK 
CHICAGO, ILLS, 


Patent August 14 and 
November 6, jo Aang 


You don’t sew it—U-Pin-It—that’s ali 


Colds are serious things. 

They lead to worse things. 

A cold is the seed of consump- 

tion. Croup is a cold’s half- 
brother—it is generally caused 
by cold, and many a little life 
has been snuffed out by it because 
the proper remedy was not at hand, 


Dr Hookers 


gives relief at once. It has saved 
thousands of lives. Every mother 
should see that it is always in the 
house. Don’t wait till you need 
it—that may be too late. Con- 

tains no opium—absolutely safe— 

endorsed by physiciars for 50 

years. Made only by Charles 

B. Kingsley, Northampton, 

Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexgrrine. 
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THE ONLY CLASP 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN 
OF MODERN USE 


NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS 


The 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 


Catalogue CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


No Stitching in the Elastic 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
“@MEE Look for the name on 


every loop, and for the 
Moulded Hubber Button. 


Cheaper than Beef 


** All the wheat that’s fit to eat.’ 

Every pound of Franklin Mills Flour, repre- 
sents a pound of food value. One dollar’s worth 
of beef contains nutriment for two and four-fifth 
days. One dollar’s worth of 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


contains nutriment for 
194 days. When thetrue 
value of the fine flour is 
known, all will use it as 
their bread food. It is 
easy of digestion, per- 
fect in assimilation and 
thorough! nourishes 
every part of the body. 
If your grocer does not 
keep Franklin Mills Flour 
have him order some for 
you or send us his name 
and your order—we will 
see that youare supplied. 
See that the Flour deliy- 
ered bears our 
avoid substitutes. 
Booklet with key to the picture Free for the asking. 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport,N.¥ 
ay ay aya @ < DID 


Kitchen Utensils 


(burnedin theenamel) E; 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we 
alone Substantiate it with i 
Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision )to 
istinguish our absolutely pure Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware from other goods coatotaing 
either ARSENIC, LEAD or ANTIMONY, 
Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


explains an eminent authority 
on food, is one of the most 
delicious and valuable of 
modern food products. Hav- 
ing witnessed the picking of 
the grapes and the process 


immediately following in the ff 


_ Welch factory, | can say that 


Welch’s Grape Juice 
contains all the nutritive quali- 
ties of fresh, full-ripe Concord 
Grapes. Quickness, carefulness 


and cleanliness are observed in its # 


manufacture. It is astonishing how 


readily Welch’s Grape Juice is assimilated by the 
is 


weakest stomach, and the vigor thereby 


| marked by no reaction. 


Welch's Grape Juice is a delicious table beverage and greatly 
adds to any meal. Young and old like it. 

Sola by druggists and grocers, but be sure you get Welch’s. 

Our booklet is worth reading. Sent for the asking. A 3 oz. by 


bottle 
mail 10c. If your dealer will not supply you, send us $3 gor 12 full 
pints (3g case) shipped by express prepaid anywhere in the United # 
States east of Omaha. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE 00., WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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Mill 
W ‘Wheat Goffee 
Improves 
Digestion 


ASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 


Hustler” 
Rotary Ash Sifter 


In galvanized iron case. Nodust. Works 
easily, quickly and well. 


Pays for itself several times a year. Arranged to fit Galvan- 
ized Can, Barrel or Shute. Price $4.00. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, 


342 Park Ave., WORCESTER, 


The Soft Rubber Hair Curler and Waver 


Avoids heating the hair—Can 
. be Slept in with Comfort— Ne Wire or 
os not Break the Hair or Hurt the Hard 
Up to Dreamland go _  Head—Quickly Adjusted. 
Hundreds of Testi ial 


In the ie muslin we well known Present Users. to Hurt or 


AGREAT BOON for CHILDREN Rust. 
A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 


Pride of the West. 


TREAT CONVERSE, Manufacturers: Aeents, [MERKHAMTRADING CO., Ave. N.Y. 


79 and 81 STRFET. New 


4 for 10 cents 


Samples of this muslin mailed on application. 
We will send to any one, 4 hand 


Stock, Cuff, Tie End, Handkerchief, Center- 
piece; a year’s subscription to INGALLs’ Fancy : Handkerchiefs. "All for 10 cents, 


Book, and a New 
25¢. Sailor Collar Patterns FOR 25¢ 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box G. 


391 Broadway, New York, 


OPES to match, bearing your initial in royal purple— 
latest style—and initial. 


2 A SHEETS FINE LINEN PAPER 24 ENVEL 


Sent pre = on receipt of PRICE, PER BOX 25 
C. B. WRIGHT CO., 1927 N. 23d St., Phila, Pa. c 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gentee! 
and uncrowde:! profession pay ing 15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the orivit.al instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


write 
wn, N. Y., U.S.A. 


BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS. 
oF pat ... Stove Polish 
a \ set sent postpaid for only 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


> booklet, showing everything 
os owe Et One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
 ATSMA, Bayoune.New Jersey Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, J. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPiNnG. 
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Our family case containing 
enough (3,000 sheet 
rolls) for 
wall for the average family 
9 on receipt of 
THE 
ACTS FROM THE MOST PEREECT TEATL ROS 
jaan Delivered FREE at any express 
aler office in the United States 
Sample sheets and unique booklet sent on request. [Seno A STAMP, FORA. FREE. SAMPLES 
A. P. W. PAPER CO., NGRAM 
aa 38 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 7 ' 
— 
If You are Prudent Dress Goods 
d Why not be insured and save DIRECT FROM 
h > oO THE MILL 
a money at the same time! ur We manufacture only the finest 
new policy on the endowment 
. . You are sure of getting dress goods 
plan is the best insurance con- that are not shopworn, but fresh 
from the loom. We guarantee our 
tract issued, and is meeting 
i with great favor. Our book- 
le— ” 
: let “How and Why,” sent free 
5c 3 Z to be exactly as represented or re- 
—_ on request, you will find inter- fund your money. You 
oF esting and instructive bh) ONE- 
ave tiirp 
hia from retailer’s prices, besides hav- 
— PENN MUTUAL LIFE ing a much larger stock to select from. Upon request 
we will send you a complete line of 
INSURANCE C SAMPLES FREE 
le 1 B 
TS. Philad Iphia any length desired. Write at 
1 e 
TILTON WOOLEN MILL 
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THE 


Dg 


Illustrated Religious Monthly 


Is a non-sectarian, high-class paper 
for everybody, filled with interest- 
ing stories and helpful articles. 

me of the well-known writers 
who are regular contributors of 
original articles written e: ially 
for this Margaret E. Sa 
ster, I. ler, D. D., Dr. J. Wi 
bur Cha Dichi 


Wright, Helena R. Thomas, Cora S. 
Day, F. E. Marston, D. D., Jane Ellis 
Joy, Mary F. Butts, Rev. £. R. Rand, 

ie Titterington, J. Mervin 
Hull, O. A. Ki >» Frank H. 


Margaret E. Sangster’s page, 

“Talks Between Times,” is written 

in her most winning and helpful 

style; Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman gives 

a full treatment of the weekly Young 

People’s Prayer Meeting Topics. ° 

Other departments are the Christian 

Life, Sunday School, Family Circle, 
Children’s Page, with bright stories 

and attractive pictures for the little 

ones, Question Box, Serial and 

etc., Established 

1843, published monthly, 200r more 
large pages in every issue, the work Margaret e Sangster 
of the brightest and best writers. 


OUR OFFERS 


FREE ! For fifty cents, silver or stamps, we will 
send you the American [Messenger ai! of 

1902, and in addition will send it FREE from the time 
your subscription is received to January 1, 1902, includ- 
ing Thanksgiving and Christmas special numbers of 
1901; and if you send five cents additional for packing 
and shipping (55 cents in all) we will also send free, a 
copy of Hoffmann’s famous painting, ‘Christ and the 
K\ich Young Man,” ‘This magnificent picture is on fine 
paper, 18 x 22 inches in size, ready to frame. It is 
made by a photographic process which admirably re- 
produces the exquisite beauty of expression in the orig- 
inal painting. It would serve as an ornament in any 
home, and be of the greatest helpfulness and influence 
for good. Price of picture alone, 25 cents. Thousands 
of these pictures have been sent out, and they give the 
greatest satisfaction. Agents and club-raisers 
wanted in every neighborhood to secure subscrib- 
ers for the American Messenger. Send for our lib- 
eral offers of premiums or cash commissions. 
Sample copies, instructions for canvassing, etc.,free. 


Christ and the Rich Young Man 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKEeEpPInec. 
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Progress in Cooking 


It is a fact the people of New England have poorer cooking arrangements than 
any part of the United States. The many reasons for the superiority of the Great | 
Majestic Malleable Iron and Steel Range do not appeal with much force to people 
who believe there is no more in the art of cooking than the production of Boston 
Baked Beans and New kngland “ Boiled Dinners.” But with people who believe 
in progress in cooking as well as in the other arts of living, who insist upon having 
the best, there is not much need to argue about the merits of the Great 


MAJESTIC “inaSter” RANGE 
It is the range that pays for itself by saving bills for repairs and by cutting down 


bills for fuel; that gives uniformly perfect service because it works well all the time, 
and that lasts for generations. 


A postal request will bring our New Book, -“ All About Majestic Ranges and 
Kitchen Arrangement.” 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO., 
2034 Morgan St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
W. S. HUESTON, Eastern Agent, 45 Cliff St., New York 


ever you 
want comfort, 
style and econ- 
omy combined 
in women’s 


footwear, 
y 
the RADCLIFFE SHOE for women. ¥ . 
i:xcellence in materials, perfection in fit 
and finish, a marvel of modern manufacture J U h Id by M th d Child 
at the price— | Dp e 0 er ail 9 
Absolutely superior toany 
$ j Not Cheapest, Safety rin on the market 
But Best in quality of material and 
“i pertfectionof manufacture, 
itching in coil. 
Every woman who wears RADCLIFFE Guard prevents cloth ca . z - 
SHOES is perfectly at ease as to this Almost both sides. A comfort 
i or pinning skirt a 
important part of her costume ng irom to 436 Inches, 
terials for every season, every Y PIN 
occasion of<iress or daily 8s, assorted 
service. y They will demonstrate their superiority. 
5 OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 


Paterson Parchment Paper 


effectually prevents tainting. It contains no wax, grease or par- 
affine, and is absolutely germ and air proof. 

Used when roasting meats or poultry, it does away with the 
necessity of basting. sed in baking, it prevents pastry from 
sticking to the form or pan. 

or dish washing and window cleaning, it has noequal. For 
polishing mirrors, furniture or pianos, it can’t be beat. For sealing 
preserves, it is the best thing ever used. 

It comes in rolls containing 200 yards 9 inches wide. Neat 
bracket attachment goes with each roll, Price $1.00, charges prepaid. 

Ask your dealer to wrap your goods in Paterson Parchment 
Paper. It has manyother uses than those described above. Booklet 
containing further information and samples sent free on applica- 
tion. Address 


The Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 45 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsekeertne. 
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CONTENTS, 


FRONTISPIECE, Goop HovuseKeep- 
1nG Beef Chart 

DIFFERENT CUTS OF BEEF, by 
Madame Gesine Lemcke . 

POOR MRS PATTERSON, by Susie 
Bouchelle Wight. Illustrated 

THE RALSTON HEALTH CLUB, 
by Ethelwyn Wetherald 

CO-OPERATION AMONG 
MESTIC SERVANTS, by Robert 
R. Faxon . 

THE TAMING OF THE DRESS- 
MAKER, by Anne Warner : 

THE EXTERIOR OF A HOUSE, 
by Lucy D. Thompson, Architect. 
Illustrated . 

WHAT TO DO IN CASE OF FIRE, 
by F. O. Jones. 

BIRDS I HAVE KNOWN, by T. W. 
Burgess. [Illustrated . 

A MAIDSERVANT’S LIFE IN NEW 
ORLEANS, by Etta Esch . 2 

ONE SUNSET, by Alice E. Allen. Il- 
lustrated 

HOUSEWORK AS EXERCISE. 
lustrated 

FROM EXPERIENCE 

THE LULLABY—BEREFT, by Mary 
H. Flanner . 

OUR EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Woodlawn’s Prize Bread, by Elspeth 
MacDonald. Illustrated—-Housekeep- 
ing Personally Conducted (VI— 
Flies), by Octave Thanet—Discover- 
ies by Our Observers and Experi- 
menters . 

THE CHILDREN—The Soldier Boy’s 
Birthday. Illustrated— The Pro- 
digious Pie, by Carolyn Wells—A 
Little Fun at the L. .A. 
Browne . 

EDITORIAL . 


Il- 


297-303 
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October, 1901. 


THE HOSTESS—Modern Table Ar- 
rangement, by Waldon Faweett. II- 
lustrated—A Real Halloween. Illus- 
trated—A Musical Entertainment, by 
Ellye Howell Glover—A Literary 
Luncheon—An Exclilent Luncheon— 
An Eleven-cent Luncheon. by Nellie 
Sullivan ; 

EVERYDAY NEEDS . 

THE PUNISHMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN, by Illus- 
trated . 

BABY’S BLANKET 

THE HOUSEKEEPER AT LARGE. 
Illustrated 

HER CLOTHES. Autumn Styles. 
Illustrated — The Dirtiest Made 
Clean—A History, by Harriot Brewer 
Sterling Children’s Coats. Illus- 
trated 


3 
THE TABLE—Bread and Toast, by 


Emma P. Ewing—Flaky, Tender, De- 
licious Piecrust, by N. E. Cochrane— 
Salvage Day in the Kitchen, by Alice 
Judson—The Sunday Night Tea—A 
Homemade Birthday Cake.  Illus- 
trated . 

TWENTY NOTABLE WOMEN—468 

QUESTIONS ANSWERED 334° 

THE BEEF CHART . 

OUR THANKSGIVING COVER . 

EXCHANGES FOR 
WORK 

CAMPAIGN FOR PURE FOODS 

NEW ENGLAND COOKING 
SCHOOL 

SUMMER SCHOOL HASH, by CR. 

FARM LULLABY, by F. W. Hutt 

USES FOR SODA, by Annabel _ 

ABOUT THE HOUSE 

LETTERS, by George Birdseye 

RECIPES, by Emila Cowell 

WHITE WORMS. a 

BOUQUETS 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Copyright, 1901, by The Phelps Publishing Co; all rights reserved 


Conducted in the interests of the higher life of the household—unlike any other periodical. 


lished in 1885. 
A 


Estab- 


Published monthly by The Phelps Publishing Co, Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


corporation established in 1880 under the laws of Massachusetts, owning and operating one of the 
largest printing and publishing plants in the world. 
ooo subscribers and occupy a pre-eminent place in their respective fields. 


in 
or at news stan 

REN 
scription is paid, Thus: 


EW —The date opposite your nane on the 


Its other and allied publications have more than 500,- 


RMS—One dollar per year (12 numbers) postpaid, payable in advance; $1.50 per year if not paid 
+ 9 aaa may begin or be renewed at any time. Single copies 10 cents by mail, postpaid, 
rinted address slip, shows to what time your sub- 

October ’or, means thot your subscription expires with this (the October) number. 


Some time is required after money is received before the date on printed address slip, which answers for 


your receipt, can be changed. 


DISCONTINUANCES—Good Housekeeping is continued to responsible om ag until the publishers 


are notified by letter to discontinue, when payment of all arrearages must be made 
magazine continued for another year atter the time paid for has expired, please — 
CHANGES—Subscribers wisuing a change in address must send the old as wel 


which thev wish the magazine sent. 


us to that effec 


you do not wish the 


t. 


as the new address to 


AGENTS—Wanted everywhere. Reliable persons of either sex or of any age can do well working for 


Good Housekeenine. Terms on anplication. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Thirty cents per agate line, fourteen lines to the inch, eight inches per coi- 


umn, two columns per page. 
OFFI 


Disceunts for contracts on application. 
CES—The headquarters of Good Housekeeping are in the Homestead palldive. Springfield, Mass, 
but for the convenience of its patrons it also has offices at 52 poe Place, 


New York City, Mai 


Building, Chicago, Ill, New Orleans, San Francisco, Mon 


rquette 
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ARE and precision are the char- 
S acteristics of Ivory Soap manu- 
. ea facture. Each cake is just as good 

<SJas any other and all are from soap 
that is as pure as it can be made. For these 
reasons the continued use of Ivory Soap 
gives confidence and pleasure; confidence 
by its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 
delightful sense of cleanness it brings. 
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121 YEARS OF success: 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PURE , HIGH -GRADE 


@ COCOAaAND 


in 


NOTE THE TRADE MARK 
ON EVERV 


GENUINE 
PACKAGE. 


TRADE MARK 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Ibe. 


MOST AND BEST FORTHE MONEY. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Thinkers 
Use 


Postum 
Coffee. 


SUCCESSFUL THINKERS | 
Nowadays Study Their Food and DARK 
Study the cause of their own bodif 
troubles, and when they find the subi 
drug of coffee is acting badly on the cur 
ous and delicate nervous system, they have 
common sense enough to stop. 

Many famous brain workers use Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, a delicious morning 
cup when properly boiled to bring out th 
principles which it contains for rebuilding 
the nerve centers and bodily structures, 

Furnished by grocers, 15 and 25 cents. 


$x 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 
Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense, You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO 
Se 160 Boylston Street, - = = Boston, 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 
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HE 


THANKSGIVING AT PLYMOUTH-1621 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. NEW YORK CHICAGO 


¢ 100 


COD | AR 


. 


the Most Delicious a4 te Purest! 


OWNEY’S COCOA is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor is better— 
full and delicious. It is absoiutely a natural product; no “treatment” with 
alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the process of making. No 

flour, starch, ground cocoa shells or coloring matter—nothing but the nutritive and 

digestible product of the choicest Cocoa beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (i Ib.) for 15 cts. in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A RANGE ROMANCE. 


Mr. Teakettle dark loved Miss Shining Teapot. 


But what could poor Teakettle do? 
tle was sooty and biack; said Miss Teapot, “Alack! 
Do you think | will e’er look at you? 


“You are ugly and old with your smoke and your grime, “Ah, then you will shine and put others to shame.” 
Make love to Miss Coal Shovel there; (Miss Teapot was out serving tea.) 

Mr. Coffee Pot bright is my lover and knight, And when she returned, oh, her cheeks fairly burned 
How you speak to me, Sir, have a care.” As she cried, “Can it really be he?” 


Now this unkind attack made peor Teakettle sad; Then Teakettle wooed, and he wooed not in vain, 
To the housemaid he told ail fiis woe, For Miss Teapot her true love did know; 
“Just wait ’til | rub you, and scour and scrub you,” And after a kiss, they sang, “All our bliss 
She said, “with Sapolio! Is due to 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Christmas Good Housekeeping 


aN\ HE largest and finest number of Good House- 
keeping thus far will be that for December, 

1901. The cover, lithographed in six colors, 

will portray a typical negro “Mammy” bring- 

ing in the plum pudding; an artistic and_ beautiful 
drawing, the finest and most sumptuous of color work, 

The Christmas story, entitled “Apple,” by Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe, is one of the best short stories yet 
written by the author of “The Sixth Sense,” « Per- 
chance to Dream,” “Jimty,” and others. 

«Peter the Turkey in Roses,” a national Christ- 
mas dish in the Fatherland, will be described by 
Baroness von Buelow of Germany, who is distinguished 
as an author and an authority upon domestic science. 

Mrs Ella Morris Kretschmar, a brilliant writer, as 
well as one of the very highest authorities upon cooking 
and domestic science, will give a detailed account of a 
Christmas feast she once attended at an old Southern 
mansion. 

The Beautiful Handiwork of the Nuns, with a 
Glimpse of Life in a Cloister, by Lillian M. Siegfried, 
expert designer of laces. 

An entirely unique, “different” feature will be the 
accounts sent in by our readers all over the continent ot 
How the Winter Evenings Are Made Enjoyable and 
Profitable to the Girls and Boys. Helpful, fascinating 
letters. 

The foregoing do not comprise all the important 
features; they are merely samples. The illustrations will 


be many and good. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Your 


and how best to spend it 


The publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing 
that they have entered into exclusive contracts with ten 
American periodicals—each a leader in its own distinctive 
field—by which extremely low prices have been secured, 
based on heavy subscription guarantees. The benefit of 
these prices is now given to the public in the following 
extraordinary clubbing offers, by which you may obtain 
FOUR MAGAZINES at the price of ONE. 


Last season more than 300,000 people took advantage of our remarkable clubbing offers. 


GREAT FAMILY 


Regular Price Total Value 
Success = = = = = $1.00 


Review of Reviews (new) | 
Current Literature (new), or New England Magazin: 
may be substituted. 


Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly 1 .00 


The Household or The Designer may be substituted. 


Girls 33 Cosmopolitan - - = 1.00 
The Household, or The Design: r may be substituted. was 
\LL SUBSCRIPTIONS are for a FULL YEAR and may be sent to one or several addresses. Foreign postage extra. 
sé CCESS is tne brightest, most profusel, illustrated magazine published. The inspiration of a lifetime has come 44 thousands of its 
readers through their investment of One Dollar—its yearly subseription price. 
Keview of Reviews is the “inuispensabic™ magazine, presenting a brilliant record i. print and pi. ture of the wc rld’s thought and work; month- 
The Cosmopolitan has been for years without a superior as a magazine of general and varied attractions; monthly, $1.00 a year. 
the Mouseholt is a supreme authority in home-work and decoration, tab le-equipment, nursery-lore, etiquette, pyrography, photography, and 
rsa very lign Ciass of poetry and fiction; monthly, $1 00a yeor, ILesalie%s is one of the great modern monthlies ‘whose articles anc illustrations 
> the highest” expression of magazine art; monthly, $1.00 ayear, Current Literature is the leading literary monthly of America; it keeps 
you in complete touch with the world of letvers; $3.00 a year, 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS Price 
SUCCESS, and any ene of our dollar magazines - ~ - $2.00 
SUCCESS, and any fwo of our dollar magazines - > 
SUCCESS, and any three of our dollar magazines -- 
SUCCESS and LESLIE’S WEEKLY - = = = = = = 
SUCCES, Current Lit. (new) and any two of our dollar magazines 
SUCCESS Review of Reviews (new) and Current Literature (new) 

ICCESS, REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) and LESLIE'S WEEKLY 

SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current (new) and 
New England Magazine = - 

New subscriptions only will be ceaanis at the above prices for the 
Review of Reviews, Current Literature ani North American Re- 
view, but present su scribers may renew their subscriptions by adding One Doilar for 
each renewal subscription, to the combination prices named. Either new or renewal 
subscriptions will be accepted for all other magazines named. 


Our Great Educational Offer:::\ 5 I 9.00 
SUCCESS - - - - - - = = $1.00 — 
Review of Reviews (new) - { 2.50 — 


New England Magazine may be substituted. 3 / 


2 50 4 year. 


00 


Current Literature (new)- 3.00 


Any two of our $1.00 mazazincs may be substituted, 


you in constant touch with all 


, ‘These four Magazines will keep 
North Am. Review (new) - 5.00] ( ) 
Leslie s Weekly may be substitutes the burning questions of the day ESIG 
North American Review presents a most brilliant galaxv of articles by the 8 ee 
greatest writers on worid-proviems; monthly, $5.00 a year, The Designer pictures in 


colors the latest Parisian and New York fashions, describing cost umes, wtstinery, designs 
and fabrics f.r women and children; monthly, $1.00 a year. The New England 
Magazine paints with loving tou h the landmarks of New England, tells of her history 
and tradition and of the achi-vements of her sons throughout the world; month!v, $3.00 per 
annum. Lesiie’s Weekly is the popular, up-to-date, literary and pictorial record of 
moving events at home an.! abroad—now in its ninety- third volume; weekly, $4.00 a year. 


Substitutions : A new subscription to the Review of Reviews, and 

a new subscrinti n to Current Literature, anda 
new or renewal subscription tothe New England Magazine mav 
each f rthe other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, The Designer 
and The Household may be substituted each for any other on our list, exc ept 
SUCCESS. 


AGENTS WANTED Subscriptions will commence with issues requested wherever possible to furnish copies— 


E otherwise with issues of the month following that in which the subscription is received. 
EVERYWHER Send in early in the season, especially where orders are inten led for holiday 
\o represent SUCCESS gifts, and we will guarantee satisfactory service. Send orders and remittances to 


ud to present these 


Ghe Success Company 


Write us for full 


69 University Building Washington Square, NEW YORK 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housekrrrina. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


ARNED’S HISTORY FOR 
READY REFERENCE~ 


* UP-TO-DATE 
* NEW PLATES 
* NEW MAPS 


O other work has so fully met the claims of its publishers, or merited the approbation 

N received from the most cultured people of all professions, as Larned’s HISTORY 
FOR READY REFERENCE. 

This work has been subjected to severe ordeals, has endured every test, and is now 
justly regarded as the greatest historical work of modern times. 

It is not history by one man, at one time, in one style, and from one point cf view, but 
history in the exact language of the best historians. It opens up over 12,000 volumes in Is a! 
specific quotation and distinct reference. z 

A system is given to the great body of history, and its Inter-Relations are shown as in inter 
no other work. Its pages also represent the literature of history, while its plan of Ready- So 
and Cross-Reference is unique. : 

Great labor has been spent in a complete revision of the work, enlarging its scope and tors: 
bringing history down to the new century by the addition of a sixth volume, so that the work 
now embraces not only all that its thousands of readers have hitherto so heartily appreciated, Marg 
but also the last five years of the world’s eventful history. q 

The volumes will embrace many new maps made expressly for this work, namely : Asia man, 
and the East Coast of China, Alaska, Australia, Africa and the Boer Republics, Central Amer- Hami 
ica, also our new possessions in the West Indies and the Pacific Ocean. 

The Spanish-American imbroglio, the British and Boer controversy, and affairs in China Julia 
will have a full and impartial treatment from official sources that will never be sur Mars 

Write for sample pages and full information. a 


Ghe C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers H. Sy 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS M. 
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New Methods AGENTS WANTED | with 
* e We want at least one good | lishe 
in Fd ucation agent at every postoffice to | every 


solicit subscriptions to Goon 
HousekeepinG. This is a 
rare opportunity for ladies 
out of employment who wish 
to engage in profitable work 
through the Winter months. | 
If you can canvass all of the 
time or part of the time, and 
would make money easily and 
quickly, write us at once for 
terms and particulars. We 
offerachoice line of premiums, 


Art, Real Manual 
Training, Nature Study 


EXPLAINING processes whereby hand, eye and 
mind are educated by means that conserve vitality 
and develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, for 20 years director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, Etc. 


Edition De Luxe Unabridged, with author's 


portrait and autograph, 
7 1-2 x 10 1-2 inches in size, 478 illustrations, 44 full- 
page plates, 456 pages, elegantly bound. Price $3 net, 
postpaid. Student’s Edition, slightly abridged, for 
constant use in family, schools, studio, shop or field, 


only $2 postpaid. 


Sample copy for inspection forwarded on receipt 
of 10c for postage one way. If you don’t want it return 
it at our expense. Prospectus free on request. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 52 Lafayette Pi, New York 


| including articles of especial 
| 
Address 


value to housekeepers, which 
we will send free on request. 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 
New York SPRINGFIELD, Mass Chicago, Ill 
rite advertisers please mention Goop HousekEEPine. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE 


Illustrated Religious Monthly 


Is a non-sectarian high-class paper for everybody, filled with 
interesting stories and helpful articles. 

Some of the well-known writers who are regular contribu- 
tors of original articles written especially for this paper are 
Margaret E. Sangster, T. L. Cuyler, D. D., Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, Mary Lowe Dickinson, G. B. F. Hallock, D. D., Annie 
Hamilton Donnell, J. R. Miller, D. D., Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Julia McNair Wright, Helena R. Thomas, Cora S. Day, F. E. 
Marston, D. D., Jane Ellis Joy, Mary F. Butts, Rev. E. R. Rand, 
Sophie B. Titterington, J. Mervin Hull, 0. A. Kingsbury, Frank 
H. Sweet, Sophie Swett, and many others. 

Margaret E. Sangster’s page, “Talks Between Times,” is 
written in her most winning and helpful style; Dr, J. Wilbur 
Chapman gives a full treatment of the weekly Young Peo- 
ple’s Prayer Meeting Topics. Other departments are the 
Christian Life, Sunday School, Family Circle, Children’s Page, 
with bright stories and attractive pictures for the little ones, 
Question Box, Serial and Short Stories, etc., etc. Estab- 
lished 1843, published monthly, 20 or more large pages in 
every issue the work of the brightest and best writers. Mergeret E. Sangster 


OUR OFFERS 


FREE ! For fifty cents, silver or stamps, we will 

send you the American [Messenger all of 

1902, and in addition will send it FREE from the time 

your subscription is received to January 1, 1902, includ- 

ing Thanksgiving and Christmas special numbers of 

1go1; and if you send five cents additional for packing 

and shipping (55 cents in all) we will also send free, a 

copy of Hotimann’s famous painting, ‘Christ and the 

Rich Young Man,”” This magnilicent picture is on fine 

paper, 18 x 22 inches in size, ready to frame. It is 

made by a photographic process which admirably re- 

produces the exquisite beauty of expression in the orig- 

inal painting. It would serve as an ornament in any 

home, and be of the greatest helpfulness and influence 

for good. Thousands of these pictures have been sent 

out, and they give the greatest satisfaction. Agents 

and club-raisers wanted in every neighborhood to 

secure subscribers for the American Messenger. 

"4 ; - Send for our liberal offers of premiums or cash 

vassing, etc., free. 


Christ and the Rich Young Man 


DEPT. B, 150 NASSAU ST., 


American Messenger 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE CHARIOT RACE 


A Beautiful Reproduction of Checa’s Masterpiece, 
in All the Colors of the Original Painting 


¢ 
| 


> 


Size of picture 22x30 inches 


This great picture is an exact reproduction of the original painting, which is by 
common consent one of the strongest and most notable pictures ever painted. It is a 
- truthful representation of the thrilling and sensational scene, so vividly portrayed in 
that masterpiece of literature, Ben Hur. The original painting is valued at $50,000 and 
although reproductions have been eagerly sought, none showing the picture in the original 
colors have been obtainable until now. An etching which sells at $5.00 has been the 
cheapest copy heretofore offered. 

Our reproduction, in the opinion of competent judges, is vastly preferable to this 
etching, in that it shows the painting in all the colors of the original, and the skill and 
delicacy with which it has been executed command the admiration of the most 
exacting critic. 

The picture is printed on heavy plate paper with suitable margin and measures 22 by 
30 inches. It is sent carefully packed to prevent damage in transit. . 


HOW TO GET IT 


We will send this beautiful picture, which no cut, however good, can possibly do justice 
to, to every new or old subscriber to Goop HovuseEKEEPING, who sends at once, or within 15 
days, the regular price of $1.00 for a year’s subscription. New subscribers will also receive, 
free, the November and December numbers, which will be especially interesting, thus giving 
them fourteen numbers for a year’s subscription. If you will send us one new subscription 
besides your own, we will send you as a reward an extra copy of the picture, or the Handy 
Atlas previously described. 

Remit by Money Order, Check, Draft or Registered Letter. 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, Publishers 
New York, 52 Lafayette Place SPRINGFIELD, MASS Chicago, Ill, 204 Dearborn St 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Invaluable to Every Mother. 


The CENTURY BOOK 
FOR 


By DR. LEROY M. YALE ann GUSTAV POLLOK 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN THE 
REARING OF HEALTHY CHILDREN 


HANDSOME AND DURABLE CLOTH BINDING 


——ABOUT THE BOOK 


The first part of the work covers the subject of 


“THE GENERAL CARE OF CHILDREN,” 


including preparation for motherhood, ventilation and heating of the nursery, its 
furnishings, temperature, etc., precautions that are to be taken with the new baby, 
nursery routine, hours for sleep, bathing, dress and clothing, growth and develop- 
ment, food and feeding, the disorders occasioned by improper feeding, evidences 
of illness and the domestic treatment of the same, with hints regarding the adminis- 
tration of medicines, nursery emergencies and the medicines necessary to keep 
on hand. 


The second part of the book is made up from 


QUESTIONS WHICH HAVE ACTUALLY BEEN PUT 
BY MOTHERS TO THE EDITORS OF “BABYHOOD” 


with their answers revised and brought up to date. Only one question is given 
on any one subject, and the answer is made plain and clear. These questions and 
answers are divided into chapters on Minor Ailments and Troubles, Defects and 
Blemishes, Common Diseases, Harmful Habits, Hygiene and Sanitation, Ques- 
tions of Dress, Feeding Problems, etc. 

Especial attention is called to the very full index, by which every paragraph in 
the book is made readily accessible. 
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* For doing this each day and night 


get a penny new and bright ; 


But spose they ever guessed ‘twas 
plav 


With RUBIFOAM brush 
away, 


Then I would never get my pay.” 


RUBIFOAM sells everywhere for 25 cents a bottle. 
A sample sent for 2 cents in stamps. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HousEKEEPING. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES AND MARY ALLEN 


ON THANKSGIVING NIGHT, THE OLD SONGS 
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